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x NEWS OF THE WEEK 


S refer. 


~-e EWS about th@nternal situation in Italy is scanty, but there But they. will also set up their own native industries, with the best 
nce and N is every sign that for the moment at any rate Marshal equipment that science can devise, and make fuller use on their own 
T Ate Badoglio means what he says when he announces that the war will soil of the raw materials which the country has in such abundance, 
— go on. His predicament is plain. However much he may be dis- It is evident that at first China will require the services of many 
— posed to reconcile himself forthwith to the unconditional surrender European or American technicians and will need to import much 
. Econ, which sooner or later will be inevitable, he has no assurance that machinery, but she intends to train her own people to be technicians 
fx the Allies are in a position at present to give his country full pro- and in the course of time they will be able to make more of their 
| 1899) tection against the Germans, who will certainly attempt to occupy own equipment. But though in theory such a country is capable, 
| at any rate the northern provinces. That may not be the only like Russia, of becoming almost self-supporting, a nation of 

reason, or a reason at all, for the hesitation to surrender. Whether 450,000,000 people with a constantly improving standard of living 
-- it is or not, Badoglio may not long remain his own master in the will inevifably be capable of importing much from abroad. Econ- 
By post matter. Last week’s raids on Milan, Turin and Genoa, and the omically she will play an ever-increasing part in the world’s trade, 

certainty that they will be repeated if the war goes on, have inten- and her political influence will be proportionate to her developed 
be sified the demand of the industrial north for immediate peace, and _ sense of nationality and her improved education as well as to her 
» gives though there has been no official approach to the Allies there is industrial strength. In considering the future world-order it is 
2 some evidence of unofficial soundings which give an indication of essential that we should more and more think of the part that 
— the way the tide is flowing. It is to be hoped that the situation will be played by the largest nation in the world, whose people are 
ecioa? will be clearer before the Anglo-American talks at Quebec are over, also among the most intelligent (and the most attractive), . 


—_ for both the military developments and the political situation that 

ypshire, would follow a complete Italian collapse need full discussion by The Commonwealth Conception 

— the Allied chiefs. Certain aspects of thein concern Russia closely, Teachers attending the course on British Empire subjects at York 

but it is unfortunate that compelling circumstances prevent the were rewarded with a thoughtful, constructive and timely inaugural 

personal participation of Marshal Stalin. But M. Stalin is actively address by Mr. Amery on Monday night. After a brilliant analysis 

= engaged in a campaign wheee seen petater rye me ow a . of the growth and conception of what in one aspect is Called the 

a Among the early fruits of the German a Sere may Empire and in another the British Commonwealth of Nations, Mr. 
the loss to Hitler not only of Orel and Bielgorod but of. Kharkov Amery turned his attention to the future, and in particular to the 

and Smolensk. The German military commentator who declared issue of federaliem. He showed how the Bxitish: Commonwealth 

on Wednesday that Russia was determined to force a decision this was more rather than less united when each member of it had 


year may not be far wrong. become a completely autonomous community; in fact the system 
é of free States united only by common allegiance to the Crown and 
The Future of China : common traditions had stood the test of two great wars. He pointed 


In his broadcast last Sunday Dr, Soong, the Chinese Foreign out mistakes that have been made by the advocates of federation 
Minister, spoke not only of China’s war problems but also of the —on the one hand they have underrated th@ reluctance of nations 
future which her statesmen and economists are seeking to plan. to surrender any portion of their sovereignty, and on the other 
When we consider the part that China is qualifying herself to play taken too little account of the possibilities of effective co-operation 
| in the world it is well to remember that she has a population con- based on underlying identity of ideals. Here is a conception which, 
siderably greater than that of Russia, the United States, and the when applied in practice, has proved workable, and is capable of 
white races of the British Empire put together. The war has enabled infinite development within the Empire ; but more than that, it is a 
| the people of this vast country to attain unity. When peace is conception that may be applied in other international spheres wherever 
restored they are bent on reaping the harvest of civilisation in the there exists unity of interest and purpose. Mr. Amery rightly em- 
. form of education and an improved standard of living. Primarily phasised the lessons that the Commonwealth has to teach in the 
= | they are an agricultural people, and Dr. Soong explained how they wider relations between the British Empire, the United States, and 
— Propose to develop their agriculture by the use of modern methods. the Union of Soviet Republics; and it may have something to 
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teach in the relations between groups of States in Europe. Here 
is no question of the surrender of national autonomy, no irksome 
federalism, but unity based on what is already common to a number 
of free States. True, we cannot suddenly create such a Common- 
wealth. But among the United Nations there is already growing up 
just that sense of common interest. which is the basic requirement. 
If not, there should be. q 
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Turkey’s Non-Belligerence 


In the Turkish newspaper Vatan Husein Jahit Yalchin has exposed 
the meaninglessness of German suggestions that Britain is pfessing 
Turkey to abandon her neutrality. In fact the position of Turkey 
as between Germany and Britaia is not that of a neutral. She is a 
non-belligerent, which is by no means the same thing, and an ally 
of Great Britain who has never repudiated the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance signed on October 19th, 1939. It is true that under the 
terms of that treaty Turkey agrecd, in the event of the extension 
of a war of aggression to the Mediterranean area, to lend all aid 
and assistance in her power. At the moment when Germany was 
invading Greece and Yugoslavia Turkey did in fact all that was 
within her power, or that we should have wished her to do, by 
declaring her intention to defend her integrity and remain faithful 
to her friendship with Britain and Greece, and to fight rather 
than sacrifice one inch of her territory. More than this was out of 
the question, because Britain was not in a position to send forces 
to fight by her side. In such circumstances it was clearly not 
within Turkey’s power to give us direct armed assistance, The 
position was fully appreciated in this country, and the sequel has 
abundantly justified the attitude Turkey adopted. Indeed she has 
probably rendered far more valuable aid indirectly to the Allied 
cause by standing out firmly for her independence, and affording 
a valuable buffer territory between German land power, when it 
was in the ascendant, and the territories the Allies control in the 
Middle East, than if she had sent under-equipped forces to engage 
the Germans. Great Britain has reason to be abundantly satisfied 
with her firmness and consistency. 


Canada’s Third Party 

Federal elections in Canada by no means always follow the same 
lines as those in the provinces, but the results of the Ontario 
elections are so striking that they can scarcely be without some 
significance for Canada as a whole. The Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation has followed up a number of successes in other 
provinces with a still more striking success in Ontario, where it 
has now won the position of the official Opposition. The Liberals, 
on the other hand, have suffered disaster, their strength being 
reduced from 64 seats to 14. The Conservatives, a majority of 
whom are Progressive Conservatives, will be the largest group, but 
they have no independent majority over all parties. The eclipse of 
the Liberals is in part at least due to dissensions within the 
party—a fact calculated to awaken political memories in this 
country. The rise of the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation 
is more interesting. It has gathered to itself much of the ardour 
of young Canadians who have absorbed Socialist doctrines, is 
bent on sweeping away the abuses of monopoly and privilege, and 
eagerly accepts Left programmes of post-war social reform. It has 
built up a strong organisation during the war, and made head- 
way in many provinces. It will almost certainly make its influence 
powerfully felt in federal as well as provincial politics. 


. 

A Policy for Agriculture 
Two motions were recently tabled in the House of Commons 
stressing the urgent need of a Government declaration of post-war 
policy on agriculture. Up to now the responsible Minister has 
been at a disadvantage when faced with questions relating to the 
future, owing to the fact that the Cabinet is not yet in a position 
to define policy. Immense and highly successful efforts have been 
made by the farming community as a whole to increase the pro- 
ductivity of the soil and to grow the foods which were needed in 
war-time. These achievements have been made possible by sub- 
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sidies and guarantees and various forms of State aid lavishly 
provided under the necessities of war. But what about after the 
war? The farmers have been assured that for some time to come, 
while provision is being made for the hungry countries of Europe, 
the production of home-grown food must remain at a high level, 
But agriculturists need to be able to look far ahead. Mr. Hudson 
has said from time to time that in the future the standard of living 
of food-growers overseas will have to be studied as well as that of 


our agricultural labourers at home—which is another way of saying 


that food imports will not be so cheap as they have been in the 
past. We do not need to wait for the framing of a world food 
policy before deciding our own capacity for production ; on the 
contrary, the determination of our own capacity would be a con- 
tribution to the general problem. 


Doctors and the State 

Since no national health service scheme can be worked except 
through the medical profession it is important that the Government 
in laying its new plans should have the backing of the profession. 
But it will not be forgotten that the doctors at the outset strenuously 
opposed the first National Health Insurance measure. We 
should therefore keep an open mind in approaching a report just 
issued by a representative committee of the British Medical Asso- 
cation, just as we should when we approach the White Paper that 
is to be published by the Government. The B.M.A. committee is 
strongly opposed to the conversion of the medical profession into 
a salaried branch of central or local Government service, or the 
invasion by the State of the doctor-patient relationship ; and it 
would equally object to the splitting of the n@ical profession into 
two groups—official doctors and non-official doctors. The public 
will probably agree to the extent that it desires the right to 
choose its own doctors, and to retain the essence of the doctor-patient 
relationship. But are this choice and this relationship inconsistent 
with the payment of doctors by the State for services rendered? 
In regard to the splitting of the profession, it is already split, in 
that sense, by the existence of Medical Officers of Health who are 
salaried servants of the local authorities. The middle classes are 
not likely to be satisfied by any service calling itself a national 
service which leaves them still uninsured against illness requiring 
the attention of the general practitioner or the occasional major 
illness requiring complicated treatment such as today is financially 
disastrous to them. General practitioners are hard-working men 
who for the most part well earn their fees. If there is any fear that 
fees will tend to be reduced under a State scheme it is inevitable that 
there will be opposition; and undoubtedly there is such a fear, 
A satisfactory scheme must be fair to the doctors and not endanger 
their proper remuneration. On the other hand they must not be 
in the position of a guild with power to dictate terms to the 
community. 


Fire Guard Orders 

One of the factors which have made heavy air-raids on this 
‘country unprofitable to the enemy is the existence of a well- 
organised fire-watching system. Our recent comparative immunity 
is therefore no reason for relaxing any reasonable precautions. The 
new fire-guard orders which the Government have issued are 
designed to tighten up the organisation, and distribute the duties 
more equitably, and to relax them in certain cases where it is 
thought safe to do so. For women, under the new orders, the 
duties will tend to be less rather than more onerous, and it is very 
properly accepted that women should not normally be called on 
until all men are doing their fair share. The age for exemption 
from compulsory enrolment for men has been raised from 60 to 63, 
and the orders are so devised as to make evasion by men of any age 
more difficult. The scheme aims at completeness in every vulnerable 
area with well-understood duties devolving on many small groups 
of persons, parties of whom on any given occasion under their 
leaders will be responsible for their various streets and blocks, the 
blocks being grouped in sectors each under its own captain. This 
postulates an effective scheme of training, not as yet formulated, 
though what even a well-organised service could do against raids 
on the R.A.F, scale is problematic. 
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CONCLAVE ON VICTORY 


N the day when one Anglo-American meeting—in Sicily, 

between General Montgomery’s Eighth Army and General 
Patton’s Seventh—was announced, the announcement was also 
made of another Anglo-American meeting—between Mr. 
Churchill and President Roosevelt and their respective staffs. 
That the Prime Minister and President should again be in personal 
contact is satisfactory, for the juncture is one at which a new 
survey, and possibly new decisions, are necessary. The Allied 
leaders, unlike the Axis leaders of late, are meeting not because 
things are going ill but because they are going well almost 
beyond expectation, in Sicily, in Russia, in the South-West Pacific, 
in the Atlantic, in the air over Germany—everywhere where the 
opposing forces are at grips. There is every reason to believe 
that in the Mediterranean the Allied time-table is ahead of 
schedule, and it is highly desirable to keep it so. For any com- 
fortable feeling that we have a little in hand must be substituted 
the conviction that time, today more than ever, is of the essence 
of victory. The very fact that the enemy propaganda is laying 
stress on the advantages of time gained by the defence of 
north-east Sicily and by the apparent resolve of the Badoglio 
Government to continue the war indicates Hitler’s fear of a 
maintenance of the Allied momentum. Whether it is true that 
important measures, such as extensive building of bombers in 
the relatively safe factories of Austria and Bohemia, are in hand, 
it is certain that what Germany needs most is time to adapt 
herself to the exigencies of the situation, and that what will bring 
an Allied victory soonest is an intensification of the scale and 
vigour of attack on every existing front and some new ones. It 
is that, it may be hoped, which will primarily engage the atten- 
tion of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt at Quebec. 

But the President and the Premier are clearly looking past 
victory to reconstruction, and it is very necessary that they should. 
Each of them has great tasks to face in the domestic field, and 
both together, in common with the major and the lesser Allies, 
have the ground-plan of a new world, and in particular of a 
new Europe, to delineate. So far as the internal structure of this 
country is concerned there can be small ground for misgiving 
or complaint. In that matter outsiders can perhaps see us more 
clearly than we see ourselves, and those American commentators 
may be justified who express astonishment and admiration at a 
nation which can in the fourth year of war deliberately organise 
a revolution in its social security system and another in its 
educational and plan the rebuilding of half its cities. For that 
we can claim credit, if any credit is deserved, when we have 
reached the goal, and not before. If we succeed it will be by a 
combination of qualities essential in our national life—vision, 
goodwill, co-operation, intellectual effort and resolve. 

It is on qualities little different that we must rely for success 
in the work of reconstruction on the international scale, and of 
them all in that field the most indispensable is co-operation, 
intelligent, sustained and proof against the divisive effects of 
suspicion or self-seeking. In theory that relationship exists between 
the four Great Powers on whom the alliance of the United Nations 
rests. Each ally, great and small, while fighting for its own 
existence is at the same time fighting for every other, to establish 
permanent security for all. Actually there are various deficiencies 
to be made good with as little delay as may be. Most im- 
perative of all is the establishment of complete and unquestioned 
understanding between Great Britain, the United States and 
Russia. To say that does not mean putting China in a different 
category. Ultimately world-peace must rest on four major pillars, 
not three. But there is every prospect that the war in Europe 
will end before the war in Asia, and with the structure of post- 


war Europe China has little concern. Her immediate task is to 
win her war, with increasing help from her Western Allies. 

Meanwhile unreserved co-operation between Britain, the United 
States and Russia is the capital necessity. Some doubts on that 
head are being voiced. Again Mr. Churchill and President 
Roosevelt, it can be pointed out, are meeting without Marshal 
Stalin. They are, but by no means by their own desire. Every- 
thing possible has been done at all times to maintain the closest 
touch with Moscow. Mr. Eden has been there to see the Russian 
leader. So has Mr. Churchill. President Roosevelt, for obvious 
reasons, cannot go. If Marshal Stalin could have left home at the 
time of the Casablanca Conference that meeting would have been 
held at Cairo for his convenience. His conviction that his place 
is in Moscow, or at headquarters in the field, can be well 
understood, but there is no place for the suggestion that his 
British and American colleagues are underrating for a moment 
the supreme value of his co-operation. Russia could not but 
be painfully conscious of the magnitude of the sacrifices she is 
making in the common cause, and she is still frankly dissatisfied 
with the absence of a major Anglo-American offensive on the 
continent of Europe. That attitude is not only intelligible but 
reasonable. Even an Allied landing in Italy would not, in all 
likelihood, divert enough Germans from the eastern front to 
lighten Russia’s burden materially and enable her to mass her 
force behind a decisive blow which might, in conjunction with 
assaults elsewhere, end the war before this year is out. All that 
is needed here, no doubt, is a little more patience still. It has 
always been assumed, and authoritatively stated, that more than 
one Allied invasion of Europe was in prospect. But the summer 
is wearing to a close. What is done must be done quickly. 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt are not likely: to be blind to 
that, and one of the certain objects of their discussion is general 
acceleration. 

Up to a point it is inevitable that a special relationship should 
exist between the two great Atlantic Powers. The influence of a 
common origin and a common tongue must not be exaggerated ; 
but neither can it be dismissed as negligible. Geography is a 
factor of which full account must be taken. Traffic, by air and 
sea, between Washington and London is far simpler and safer 
than between London and Moscow, much more than between 
Washington and Moscow. Hence a frequency and volume of 
contact between Britain and America which cannot exist between 
either of them and Russia. The two Anglo-Saxon countries, 
moreover, happen through the force of geography to be every- 
where in active co-operation, on land, on sea, in the air. Togetber 
they drove the Axis Powers out of Tunisia; together they are 
driving them out of Sicily ; together they will occupy Italy. Russia 
meanwhile is fighting her own battles on her own soil, helped 
to an extent which has never been fully realised in this country 
by British and American aircraft and tanks and guns and food. 
Reinforcements of men could not easily be sent her, nor does 
she need them for victory, for her own resources in man-power 
are equal to every call. None the less the sacrifice of her young 
manhood is tragic, and Russians cannot be blamed if at times they 
compare their losses with some bitterness with their Allies. 

It would be unfair to Russia to ignore such facts, but it would 
be dangerous and perverse to argue from them any divergence 
in Allied aims or any fundamental discontent on Russia’s part. 
To suggest that in Britain or America _is to foment the very 
suspicion it is most necessary to exorcise. So far as aims have 
been defined—ard it would be a profound mistake to regard the 
Atlantic Charter as a mere nebulous formulation of abstract 
ideals—they have been expressly endorsed by the Soviet Union. 
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Their detailed application may give rise to discussion here and 
there, but certainly to no deep disagreement. On fundamentals 
like unconditional surrender and the complete disarmament of 
the defeated Powers there is no difference of opinion at all, 
and a speech of Marshal Stalin’s, in which he drew some dis- 
tinction between the guilt of the Nazi Party and of Germans 
as a whole, gives no ground whatever for contrasting his view 
with the British and American. Everyone recognises that Ger- 
many after defeat must continue to exist, and it will be astonish- 
ing indeed if M. Stalin, or any other Russian, is found pleading 
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for more indulgent treatment of her than Englishmen. and 
Americans are prepared to accord. Great Britain is admirably 
represented at Moscow. Russia, down to M. Maisky’s departure 
last month, was admirably represented in London, and no doubt 
will be again. There is no reason for any misunderstanding 
by any one of the major Allies of any other, and no grounds for 
believing that any misunderstanding worth speaking of exists, 
But the duty of continuously increasing knowledge and under- 
standing and sympathy at all times and all fields is imperative 
and incontestable. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is inevitable, I suppose, that we should all be speculating on 

how long the war in Europe will last, and doing that, I hope, 
with a firm resolve to keep an instinctive optimism in check. We 
are in a situation in which almost anything is possible. Demoral- 
isation, in Germany as well as in Italy, may have gone farther 
than we can see ; there would be nothing surprising in that in view 
of what the R.A.F. is doing, and will do, nightly. (The Daily 
Telegraph, by the way, did useful work in reproducing in facsimile 
on Wednesday the original report in the Westdeutscher Beobachier 
of August 11th, 1939, of Goering’s declaration which culminated in 
the assurance that “we are not going to let the Ruhr be exposed 
to one single bomb from hostile aircraft.”) On the other hand 
it is still conceivable that Germany may be able to produce some 
improved aeroplane or weapon that would strengthen her resistance, 
or by‘ cutting losses and shortening her defensive perimeter 
to hold out for many months yet. On these peints neutral opinion 
is in some respects of more value than Allied ; and I, at any rate, 
read with some interest views collected from representative per- 
sonalities in several neutral countries regarding a likely date for 
the end of the wat, published by the Daily Express on Tuesday. 
I can only summarise them briefly here without indicating the 
authority behind each particular opinion. 

Turkey: (1) Before Christmas, 1944. 
(3) The end of 1944. 

Sweden : (1) The spring of 1944. 
stages.” 

Portugal: (1) Before the end of next year; possibly this year. 
(2) Next spring. (3) Next month. 

Switzerland: (1) Within twelve months. 
winter. 
About a year ago an Allied leader to whose views I attach par- 
ticular weight predicted that the war would end between next 
October and next March; three months ago he added a month 
and said between November and April. I have mot seen him 
recently, but I imagine he has reverted at least to his earlier dates. 

* * * * 


(2) Before next spring. 


(2) “ We are entering the final 


(2) This autumn or 


Ig was announced in July that facts regarding U-boat warfare 
would in future be published on the roth of each month. The 
promise has been broken the first time it should have been fulfilled, 
for August 12th has been reached without the expected statement. 
The reason apparently is that Mr. Churchill wants to confer with 
President Roosevelt before facts or figures are published. It is 
certainly not that bad news has to be broken gently. There is no 
doubt at all that when (or if) the full truth is told it will be 
encouraging almost beyond belief. It will, indeed, probably be 
considered wise to issue a warning against premature optimism ; 
a new U-boat campaign is likely, but the crews are not what they 
were, Allied counter-measures are increasingly effective and new 
tonnage is being constructed on a scale—the figure for American 
yards alone in 1943 will approach 20,000,000 tons, and Canada is 
making a remarkable contribution in addition—which make the 
defeat of the U-boat not merely inevitable but something already 
accomplished. When the full facts are known about what the 
U-boat came near accomplishing in 1944 and 1941 it will be realised 
that the summer of 1943 has seen what is perhaps the greatest 
German defeat of all. 


I am very glad to see that the Warton Lecture which Mr. George 
Sampson delivered before the British Acadefny on “The Century of 
Divine Songs,” or, more explicitly, eighteenth-century hymns, is 
now obtainable from the Oxford University Press (2s.). When Mr. 
Sampson told me he was going to give this lecture (in a conversation 
to which Mr. Isaac Foot*made learned contribution), I said I hoped 
he would not forget Addison. He replied that he was beginning 
with Addison, and so he has, with special reference to five of the 
essayist-politician’s best-known hymns ; why congregations should 
persistently sing No. 490 in the English Hymnal, “ The King of love 
my Shepherd is,” with No. 491, Addison’s far finer paraphrase, 
“The Lord my pasture shall prepare,” open before their eyes, I have 
never understood. It is almost fatal to touch such a subject as 
this in a paragraph, and I can only mention one other hymn. I 
turned naturally to see what Mr. Sampson had to say about 
Charles Wesley’s great 

“Come, O thou Traveller unknown, 
Whom still I hold, but cannot see.” 
He has, in fact, quoted all the fourteen six-line verses in full, and 
prefaced it with the remark that “Charles Wesley wrote every one 
of his innumerable hymns as if he had never written another. Each 
seems the product of a new religious experience which he must 
proclaim.” That, I believe, is broadly just, though Wesley wrote no 
fewer than 6,500 hymns—which argues, on a strict interpretation, 
6,500 varieties of religious experience. 
* * * * 

The news that Captain Hedley Verity, the well-known Yorkshire 
bowler, has been posted as missing raises a question that has, very 
opportunely, been a good deal discussed lately. It may be hoped 
that Captain Verity, who may be a prisoner and safe, will in due 
course return to this country, and to Bramhall Lane and other 
cricket-grounds. But will it be as Gentleman or as Player? Are 
these old invidious distinctions to be maintained as a gulf which 
an individual occasionally crosses from one side to.the other, but 
which for the most part remains impassable? Differences, of course, 
between a man who gives up all the summer months to cricket 
and can play. in every match and another who plays only when 
business ¢ngagements permit are inevitable. The former must 
usually be paid a salary, and there is nothing necessarily invidious 
in the distinction between amateur and professional. But gentleman 
and player is another story. Is Captain Verity an officer and a 
gentleman everywhere except on a cricket-pitch? 

* * . * 

A writer in Wednesday’s Times reports that the musk in her 
greenhouse is regaining its scent—and I have no doubt that her 
letter will provoke as much further correspondence as letters report- 
ing the first cuckoo habitually do. I am no botanist, and it may 
be that the extraordinary unanimity with which musk-plants through- 
out the world became suddenly scentless twenty years or so ago 
has been satisfactorily explained. But I have never seen the ex- 
planation, nor does there seem to be any reason why the scent 
should gradually return. 

* * * * 

Can anyone trace the familiar b.« elusive term “ ivory tower” to 
its source? Everyone knows the phrase, but I find that persons 
much better versed in literary allusions than I am defeated by this. 
But readers of this column rarely disappoint. JANUS. 
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THE WATERSHED OF THE WAR 


By STRATEGICUS 


a few days more since the Germans launched their heavy attack 
upon the Kursk salient; but what a change in the military situa- 
tion. The resistance in Sicily, although thoroughly forewarned, 
has crumpled up ; and, though its last gasps seem long in ending, 
who, either on the Allied side or the enemy’s, would have thought 
so much could be done in so short a time against so formidable a 
tactical position? Everyone can see the reasons for the protraction 
of the last resistance. The very fact that such arguments are 
brushed aside with impatience gives the measure of the rapidity with 
which the Allied war machine has developed. 

There is little to be gained in speculation about the length of 
time that the enemy may yet hold out in the island ; and the next 
step does not require the completion of the occupation. Indeed, 
the campaign in the Mediterranean does not depend for its success 
upon the laborious step-by-step advance from one enemy island to 
another any more than it does in the Pacific. How happy would be 
the enemy if he could pin the Allies to that burdensome task. But 
it is wholly unnecessary in the west as in the east. Crete could be 
left to simmer in excited expectancy while the Allies entered Yugo- 
slavia from the Adriatic; and there is nothing to prevent them 
entering Italy any moment that seems good to them. The whole 
of the toe of Italy can be covered by fightass; and, if the Allies 
rightly recognise that risk is now the better prudence, they may 
go even further afield. 

It is not, indeed, Sicily that grips the interest today, though it is 
an essential part of the war-picture that wears so attractive an appear- 
ance. General Dittmar describes it as a “second front” and the 
air as another. He is, right in openly recognising the important 
bearing of these campaigns; and of Sicily it is true to say and 
important to realise, that for every Allied division which is engaged 
there the enemy is constrained to hold in readiness not far short of 
ten in some part of Europe; away from the eastern front. Sicily, 
with its symbolism of successful invasion of a difficult terrain, is 
an essential feature of the situation which confronts Hitler today 
when something fresh has roughly intruded into a great front that 
seemed immune from major surprise. The minimum objective of 
the Kursk attack, which began on July sth, was much that of 
Timoshenko’s attack in the neighbourhood of Kharkov a year ago. 
But the recognition forcibly calls the attention to the completeness 
with which the roles have been reversed. 

The new threat to Kharkov and the movement towards Briansk 
take their origin from the German attempt to obliterate the Kursk 
salient and effectively check the Russian striking-power for the 
season. To have held the attack by some of the élite German 
armoured units without giving ground of any importance was a 
unique event in the history of this war; but, of course, everyone 
asked what was the cost. The Germans might have failed to wipe 
out the salient and suffered heavy loss ; but if they had at the same 
time broken up the Russian concentration and destroyed its 
fighting ability the cost might have been justified. For, however 


[: is just over a month since the Allies invaded Sicily and only 


badly the immensity of the distances separating one front from . 


another cripples the German power to transfer units, that operation 
might still be possible in time to prevent any major success by the 
Allies in the south or west. 

But that hope was still-born. The last week has seen how little 
the Russian power has been impaired. We are in fact at the water- 
shed of the war. Chapters of critical events, of hair-breadth escapes 
from decisive defeat, of destructive attacks on the ground and in the 
air lie on one side ; and it is far from impossible that the Allies will 
again encounter attacks that may damage them so severely that a 
mirage of disaster will cloud our judgement. But it seems beyond 
dispute that we have crossed a watershed ; and the next phases 
cannot reproduce those which have fallen into the limbo of the 
past unless we begin now, what we have hitherto avoided, a course 
of major errors. When the Russians accepted battle north and 
south of Kursk, absorbed the full shock of the heaviest blow the 
Germans could deliver without sacrificing a mile of essential ground, 


and then proceeded to irrupt into a great area of the northern 
Ukraine, of which the vertebral column is the Kursk-Kiey railway, 
they crossed that watershed. 

It may be noted that the Allies are’ as yet not within sight of the 
zenith of their power. It is obvious that they are not at present 
employing in the field anything more than a small proportion of 
their mobilised strength. It is under such conditions that they have 
entered a new phase ; for, of course, the victorious turn in Russia, 
though immediately due to the Russians, is justly attributable to all. 
It is not only in material that the western Allies have assisted 
Russia, though that is undoubtedly.a powerful increment of her 
strength. It is not only in the air offensive that they have damaged 
the German machine that was turned against her ; not only in Sicily 
that they have pinned down troops and material. The Allies have 
fought together ; and Russia must realise how different would have 
been the result if the whole might of Germany had been turned 
against her, when the major part created for her so great a problem, 
There is much more that Britain and the United States can do, 
and it is imperative that nothing should be allowed to act as a brake 
upon the development. of their plans; but impatience should not 
blind us to the extent of our own contribution and to the great 
result our faith and resolution have achieved. 

Hitler has some of the most experienced generals in the world 
still at his headquarters ; but it is difficult to believe that they are 
entirely without qualms. The offensive against Kharkov is moving 
across the territory between the Orel-Briansk and Kharkov-Poltava - 
railways as if it were a flood released by the destruction of a dam. 
The progress is slower in the direction of Briansk ; but that it should 
be making headway there at all is a fact of the utmost importance. 
In the direction cf the Kharkov-Sumi railway, however, it is moving 
westward on a broad front; and the Germans are maintaining a 
powerful concentration farther south. They have spent a great 
deal of their strength in abortive attempts to wear down the Russian 
bridgeheads across the Donetz. They have been withstanding the 
Russians in the Kuban and on the Mius. It is, presumably, be- 
cause the German concentration has taken this shape that the offen- 
sive against Kharkov has developed from an attack towards the 
south into an outflanking movement from the west. There has, as 
yet, been no sign of the thrust from Chuguev towards the west, no 
indication that. the bridgehead of Izium might open the door to 
Lozovaya and the southern communications of Kharkov. 

But the German Staff must have some uncomfortable moments 
thinking of how they are going to buttress the great centre of 
Kharkov, upon which must ultimately depend the whole of the 
southern Ukraine down to the Black Sea. If we could depend upon 
the absence of intuitional direction at German headquarters, we 
might expect a vast readjustment of the German positions as far 
south as that. But to carry out such a readjustment would entail 
the abandonment of the Crimea and what limited area of liberty the 
enemy has enjoyed in the Black Sea. It would be an intolerable 
blow to German pride. The alternative, however, may be even 
less palatable. Unless Kharkov can be saved promptly, by heavy 
and successful counter-attack, a great body of troops may be com- 
pelled to fight their way free under much more precarious condi- 
tions than were encountered in this area some months ago. Indeed, 
it is not merely Kharkov that is threatened, but also the German 
forces in the Donetz basin. The Russians have thrown out a 
column far to the west of Kharkov, and this force is looking to- 
wards Poltava. They have, however, the defects of their qualities. 
Whereas the Germans lose by bad strategy the gains they secure 
by their excellent tactics, it is very much the other way with the 
Russians. The Germans have made great mistakes in strategy and 
the Russians have but rarely erred. But, whereas the Germans 
continue to extricate themselves from the impossible positions into 
which they have unthinkingly plunged, the Russians have hitherto 
seemed to lack that quality of finish that harvests the entirety of the 
results of strategical insight. 
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The great offensive which is still developing should give us the 
opportunity of discovering how deep the change which turned the 
great Kursk attack into a victorious advance upon Kharkov has 
gone. Strategically, the Russians have opened a chapter that gleams 
with golden chances. But everything will depend upon whether 
they have the force, and the finish, to reap the harvest they have 
sown One thing seems certain. The Germans, who have not yet 
apparently admitted to their own people the extent of the reverse 
they have suffered, and who are fighting in the Kharkov area as 
well as in Sicily the battle for Italy as an ally, will do everything 
they can to avoid losing Kharkov. Characteristically, they will 
attempt not only to save this essential centre of communications, but 
also to turn the’ tables upon Russia. But they face this test with 
the knowledge of something worse than a Stalingrad behind them. 
There is an influence upon morale that cannot be omitted from 
the balance-sheet of this episode. The mighty German army looks 
arid feels very different in 1943 from 1940. They, as well as we, 
know that a watershed has been crossed, and that, short of errors 
of which there is no indication, the Allies must now win. 


THE SIZE OF LONDON 


By SIR ERIC MACFADYEN 


O people want to live on top of one another? The L.C.C. 
D seem to assume that we do, to judge from their 50-years plan 
for London. In many ways the plan is a fine performance: notably 
far-sighted, imaginative, and bold in its handling of the traffic 
problem, its treatment of areas in which various specific functions 
have become localised, its aim to recover the lost identity of 
London’s boroughs. It promises to restore us our “ sweet Thames ” 
flowing through a London which must strike the eye of a stranger 
as architecturally worthy of the world’s greatest city. 

But London has to be lived in as well as looked at; on the 
human side it is the life of some four million people which forms 
the subject of this plan. And the grasp, and sweep of vision which 
it shows in its engineering and architectural innovations, from the 
Angel to the Flephant, are sadly lacking when it comes to the 
human values involved. The lawyers are to have their “ precinct” 
and the legislators theirs ; so, too, is the University ; but what about 
London’s children? 

If the slate were clean, how should we go about planning the area 
covered by this plan, which comprises nearly half of all “London ”? 
I suppose we should decide how many people it could accommodate 
in comfort; how much room was wanted to provide them with 
homes ; how much should be given up to the factories and businesses 
in which they were to work ; to public open spaces and public 
buildings of one kind and another ; the geographical distribution of 
these various claimants on the available space ; and the lay-out of 
the roads and railways to carry the resulting traffic. . If we reverse 
the order and come to the people last we may find we have a quart 
to put into a pint pot, as the L.C.C. attempt to do. 

Hamburg and a round dozen of Ruhr towns have been presented 
with slates which the R.A.F. has wiped clean enough in all con- 
science; and if I know anything of German thoroughness the 
chance which the fortune of war has given them will not be missed. 
Fifty years hence are our grandchildren to say that Germany 
snatched victory out of defeat and evolved a sane and worthy design 
for living for its urban masses, while London’s opportunity pro- 
duced only the substitution of new slums for old? 

On the data on which the L.C.C. work the most overcrowded 
boroughs, even after shedding a proportion of their population to 
West and» North-West London, will still have 136 persons to the 
net acre. Less than one-third of the people in these boroughs are 
to live in houses ; more than two-thirds are to be put into tenement- 
flats built up to eight storeys, ten storeys and (to a very small 
extent) three storeys. And. West London is to come off even 
worse. To take the spill-over from the 136-per-acre areas it is to be 
rebuilt at a density of 200 souls to the acre—a design not for housing 
Londoners but for packing herrings. 
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Multi-storey tenements will have a place no doubt in any com- 
prehensive scheme of urban reconstruction. They permit of certain 
amenities which, for a proportion of the population, afford com- 
pensations to balance their disadvantages. Much credit has been 
due to the L.C.C. in the past for developing and improving the 
possibilities of this type of housing. Perhaps one Londoner in ten 
would prefer a flat; possibly another one in ten does not much 
mind. But the L.C.C. plan reveals a flat-complex. A thriving and 
progressive democracy can be broad-based only on the family home, 
and flats age no homes for families ; nor is a slum any less a slum 
for being stood up or end instead of being spread out on the surface, 

We are looking to a twentieth-century economy to provide work for 
all in peace as in war ; the bugt. ar of unemployment—if we have the 
wit—may be replaced by the boon of leisure. When a man has a 
job, and feels he can expect to keep it, his thoughts and his wife’s 
thoughts can turn to the raising of a family, if the family and not 
the “only child” is to be our national ideal, parents must be given 
first some real sense of social security and next the prospect of 
creating a decent home for their children. In ten-storey flats one’s 
children are a nuisance to one’s neighbours and to themselves, Even 
the pram becomes a problem. How many mothers of families have 
had a hand in making the L.C.C. plan? 

A decent home is not only the natural environment for well-bred 
children but the proper background for the right relationship of 
their parents. Besides security, and a little leisure not all to be 
spent in strap-hanging, we need a measure of privacy if we are to 
be happy, and the chance to keep some touch with nature. For 
most of us a home cannot be complete without a garden. To be 
within a mile of a park cannot make up for the want of one. 

The reason the L.C.C. plan fails so lamentably on its human 
side is that it starts by begging the main question and assuming 
that we must keep as many people in London as we can. A penny 
rate produces £250,000, and a reduction of a million in the county’s 
population would mean a significant reduction in rateable values, 
But man is mot primarily a rate-paying animal ; and our rulers must 
be brought to conceive of us as human souls, not merely persons 
per acre. There were 4,536,267 souls in London in 1901, and by 
1935 the number had dropped to 4,185,200. All the time out-of- 
date businesses are losing ground and certain industries becoming 
obsolete ; and all the time new businesses are rising to the top, new 
industrial processes being adopted, and new plant being installed to 
meet their needs. It should be the object of public policy to take 
advantage of this automatic process and discourage the siting of 
new establishments where population is over-dense, diverting it to 
centres where the workers can live and thrive in health and comfort. 
Population follows industry, and industry is no longer tied by the 
leg as it was in the pre-electric age. It has acquired and is acquiring 
a new mobility. Many new trades, and future extensions of old 
ones, can be sited in new towns where we shall have a clean slate 
to write on ; there are plenty of successful examples. Or they can 
be provided for by the expansion of country towns which have the 
space for expansion and into which they will infuse new life. It is 
hopelessly retrograde to slow down, as the L.C.C. contemplates 
doing, the trend which has been operative for more than a genera- 
tion towards the thinning out of the County area. It must instead 
be facilitated and speeded up. 

The problems of the physical reorganisation of the country as a 
whole have been comprehensively reviewed by the Barlow, Scott 
and Uthwatt inquiries; and the solutions which have emerged 
command general agreement. They start with the replanning of 
our great Cities, not in isolation, but as parts of a plan for England. 
In London’s case the tendencies which resulted in the movement 
out of the county area of over a third of a million people within 34 
years will continue in force, and in fact will operate more power- 
fully, after the war. Reinforced by deliberate policy they are 
capable of dispersing a round million of London’s congested popula- 
tion, to their own benefit and to the advantage of the other three 
millions, in the course of a generation. The bulk of the L.C.C’s 
costly ten-storey blocks will then but cumber the ground. But 
before the conception of a comprehensive national plan can take 
shape it will be necessary for the new Ministry of Town and Country 
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Planning to face up to its responsibilities, and to the implications 
of a national policy for the functions, and for the finances, of all 
jocal authorities. Left to themselves and without guidance as to 
what is to happen outside their own borders, or how the Govern- 
ment intends that the cost shall fall as between taxes and rates, the 
authorities of our great towns will continue to make their plans (for 
plans they are bound to make, and quickly) in the dark as to many 
of the essentials, and chaos and confusion will result. If the fact 
of this L.C.C. plan, so bold where bricks and mortar are concerned, 
being so inadequate when human needs come in, serves to force 
this fundamental issue to the front it may yet prove a blessing in 
disguise. 


THE TRIPOD OF PEACE 


By WILSON HARRIS 


HE difficulties under which publishers in this country are 
edien are well understood. It is a misfortune, none the 
less, that the two most important books to appear in America in 
recent months, Mr. Wendell Willkie’s One World and Mr. Walter 
Lippmann’s United States Foreign Policy,.are neither of them 
available yet on this side of the Atlantic.* Mr. Willkie has written 
for the man in the street, and over a million and a quarter copies 
of his book have been sold. Mr. Lippmann’s short volume is 
addressed to a more limited circle, but its influence on political 
thought is calculated to be at least as great as the other’s, for 
Mr. Lippmann himself is recognised as the outstanding “ columnist ” 
in the United States, and the article on current affairs which he 
writes thrice weekly for syndication throughout the Union exerts 
an influence such as no political writer in Great Britain can 
command. 

The fact that Mr. Lippmann is writing primarily for his own 
countrymen about his own country’s foreign policy does not 
appreciably diminish the importance of his argument here. There 
are two reasons for that. Mr. Lippmann begins by basing himself 
firmly on first principles—principles so general that they apply 
as much to the position of Great Britain as to the position of the 
United States ; and for the rest, since his main thesis is that the 
fortunes of the United States and of Great Britain in the world 
of the future are inseparable what he has to say clearly concerns 
one country as much as the other. The basic principle is prima 
facie too obvious to need emphasis, but the neglect of it has caused 
most of the wars of the past and continued neglect will cause more 
in the future. It is simply that a country’s commitments must not 
exceed its defensive resources—a danger that can be avoided only 
by limiting the commitments or by expanding defensive armament 
(not in modern warfare to be distinguished very sharply from 
offensive). For the neglect of that canon by our own country we 
need go no further back than the middle thirties, when the re- 
armament of Germany at once created a gaping disparity between 
our Own armaments and the commitments undertaken under the 
League of Nations Covenant, the Locarno Treaty and various par- 
ticular understandings and alliances, notably with France. 

But it is with America’s commitments, not ours, that Mr. 
Lippmann is concerned, and he has no difficulty in demonstrating 
that America’s foreign policy has been what he terms “ insolvent” 
(in that commitments exceeded resources) during almost the whole 
of her history,—certainly since 1823, when by the enunciation of the 
Monroe Doctrine she professed to throw a protective mantle over 
all Latin America, and much more since 1898, when the acquisition 
of possessions like the Philippines extended the area needing 
protection 7,000 miles across the Pacific. How can American 
blindness to such a situation—expressing itself in an impregnable 
isolationism—for a century and more be explained? The ex- 
planation Mr. Lippmann gives is the foundation of his whole 
thesis. The idea behind the Monroe Doctrine, he recalls, was con- 
ceived in London, not in Washington. It emanated from the brain 
of Canning ; it was originally. to have been an Anglo-American 








* Since this was written Messrs. Hamish Hamilton have announced 
the early publication of Mr. Lippmann’s 
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declaration ; and its whole force and substance derived from the 
fact that Canning assured the American Minister, Richard Rush, 
that in case of need Britain and the British Navy would join in 
defending it. Even so President Monroe’s pronouncement was only 
made after the fullest discussion with his wise and experienced 
predecessors, Jefferson and Madison, who gave it their full approval. 
Thus for seventy-five years, Mr. Lippmann argues, Americans 
who boasted of America’s isolation in fact owed their security to 
what was nothing less than a_ tacit Anglo-American alliance. In 
that connexion he recalls,.usefully that the familiar warning against 
“entangling alliances” was not uttered by - Washington, who in 
fact contracted an alliance with France, but by Jefferson, and that 
Jefferson more than once made it clear that he would not hesitate 
for a moment to contract an alliance if necessary. 

That then, is the first argument—that a nation’s resources must 
be equal to its commitments. The second is that no Great Power 
today can assure its own protection, and that, as has been shown, 
America, in fact, never has. Least of all could she rely on her own 
strength today. She could not secure complete protection against 
an Asiatic Great Power without an ally on the mainland of Asia. 
She could not secure complete protection against a European Great 
Power (the idea of Britain being that Power is ruled out of 
account) without forward air-bases and command of the seas. That, 
and other arguments, point to the conclusion (which needs little 
elaboration on this side of the Atlantic) that an indissoluble and 
permanent- union of moral and material force between the United 
States and the British Commonwealth—what Mr. Lippmann calls 
the Atlantic Community—in the post-war world is indispensable. 
The form such a union should take is an important, but subsidiary, 
question. 

But that alone is not enough. America could not protect Britain 
in Europe against a resurgent Germany. For that Russian co- 
operation is necessary, as necessary as it is for the protection of 
American interests (and British) in Asia against a resurgent Japan. 
China is not forgotten, but the potentialities of that great country 
are in the future, not in the present. Her industrialisation has hardly 
begun, and a Great Power must be an arsenal to be able to 
intimidate an aggressor in the fifth decade of the twentieth century. 
It is therefore on a complete and unchequered understanding 
between the United States, the British Commonwealth and Russia 
that the peace of the world must be based, and round these three 
Great Powers that the society of nations must be rebuilt. That 
is no new doctrine, but it is very much to the good that it should 
be reinforced by arguments so massive and cogent as Mr. Lippmann 
assembles behind it. 

Yet it is just here—and almost only here—that I find myself 
questioning, not Mr. Lippmann’s conclusions, but some of the 
reasoning on which he bases them. He seems to me to take an 
idealistic rather than a realistic view of Russia, and even to slip 
up sometimes on fact where Russia is concerned. It is not true 
that Russia was deliberately “ostracised” at the Peace Conference 
in 1919. The trouble was that among the contending Russian 
factions there was then none that could be said to represent Russia 
as a whole; an attempt was actually made to bring them together, 
It is easy to judge the past in the light of subsequent history, and 
it is true, of course, that in the end the Soviet revolutionaries 
emerged victorious, but that was not and ‘could not have been 
foreseen when the Peace Conference assembled nine months after 
Brest-Litovsk. Still more questionable does it seem to me to 
say that “At Munich in 1938 Hitler compelled Great Britain and 
France to separate themselves from Russia. . . . In sacrificing 
Czechoslovakia to Hitler, Britain-and France were really sacrificing 
their alliance with Russia.” What Mr. Lippmann means by 
“their” alliance is not clear. There was no alliance, nor 
even any conspicuous rapprochement between Great Britain and 
Russia, and if Mr. Lippmann means “the alliance that might 
have been achieved” it would have been better to use language 
that indicates that. Could it, moreover, in fact have been achieved? 

It is necessary, indeed, to be perfectly clear on this question of 
Russia. Mr. Lippmann identifies himself with those who in 1919 
“held that a system of collective security could not be maintained 
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unless within it there existed an alliance of strong and dependable 
Powers.” It cannot be argued that at the time of Munich we, or 
America, regarded Russia as “a strong and dependable Power,” 
and there need be no hesitation about saying that, because she had 
just as many reserves about us as we had about her—and voiced 
them much more freely. The trial of the British engineers and the 
various treason trials had created an atmosphere very alien to an 
implicit faith (such as Mr. Lippmann seems to profess in retrospect) 
in Russia’s good intentions ; and since then there have been the 
agreement with Hitler, the attack on Finland and the invasion 
of Poland.* All of that, no doubt, belongs to the past ; events have 
taken a new turn; a new chapter has been opened ; the past has 
only a limited relevance in discussions of the present and future. 
But in discussions of the past, e.g. of the situation in 1938, it has 
a very obvious relevance, and Mr. Lippmann seems to me to have 
taken too little account of that. It would not have weakened his 
argument, for it can be contended that Russia felt it necessary in 
her own interest to do what she did, and Mr. Lippmann’s thesis 
is that it is primarily in their own interests that his country and 
ours and Russia must work together inseparably in the future. 
There will be room for some altruism in their co-operation, but it 
will be in no conflict with the instincts of self-preservation. There 
is a clear and decisive identity of interest between all three Powers. 

Mr. Lippmann throughout his sagacious and suggestive volume 
keeps his feet planted firmly on the ground. “I have written,” he 
says, “in the philosophical conviction that the behaviour of nations 
over a long period of time is the most reliable, though not the only, 
index of their national interest. . .. We can most nearly judge 
what a nation will probably want by seeing what over a fairly long 
period of time it has wanted ; we can most nearly predict what 
it will do by knowing what it has usually done.” On the day on 
which I read in Mr. Lippmann’s book the statement that at Munich 
“Hitler compelled Great Britain and France to separate themselves 
from Russia” I happened by pure chance to be reading in Lord 
Newton’s Lord Lyons, regarding the Franco-German tension of 
1875, that “it had, of course, been the object of Bismarck to sow 
dissension between England and Russia,” and I recalled a passage 
a little earlier in that book from a despatch of March, 1873, by Lord 
Odo Russell, British Ambassador at Berlin: “ The two great objects 
of Bismarck’s policy are, the supremacy of Germany in. Europe and 
of the German race in the world.” Just seventy years ago. “We 
can most nearly judge what a nation will probably want by seeing 
what over a fairly long period of time it has wanted.” 


THE 96-HOUR MOTHER 


By HONOR CROOME 


S I write, Two Months sleeps in his pram, Not Quite Three 

mauls some plasticine on the porch, Seven plays with. her 
gang in the garden, and Ten is, I hope, enjoying camp—at a safe 
distance. Beside me, here in Ottawa, lies The Spectator, dated 
June 18th, displaying the latest batch of ‘opinions.on the Population 
Problem. 

A problem, indeed, thinks this erstwhile economist and currently 
single-handed housewife. On few issues do the immediate comfort 
and pleasure of the individual and the long-run interests of public 
and individual alike meet so devastatingly head-on. Practically 
every woman wants a child, most want a family of children ; but the 
personal price of a real family is certainly very high. There is little 
to add on behalf of the “ educated ” classes (whose habits have some 
importance as setting a standard for others) to an admirable letter 
in that Spectator. “ At present,” affirms the writer, “ the well-to-do 
woman leads the life of a working woman . . a ninety- 





* “Tn spite of the fact that many military experts testified to the adequacy 
of Russian equipment and military organisation, the prestige of the Soviet 
Union as a Power on which the Western Democracies could confidently 
rely in case of aggression on the part of Germany.continued to fall 
rapidly during 1938. This was due to the uninterrupted purges going 
on in Soviet Russia and affecting very large numbers of the highest 
military officers..—The Annual Register for 1938. 
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six-hour-week,” she says. We know it. And we gain a new respect 
for the labourer’s wife, the small farmer’s wife and others who have 
always had to contend with this toil as well as with small resources, 
and particularly for those who raise sizeable families not by accident 
but by choice. 

There, from the public point of view, is the rub. Nature’s im- 
memorial stand-by, the unwanted child, is on the way out, and no 
one wants to go back to conscription for cradles. But the volunteer 
level is too low. The statistics do not, superficially, look too bad. 
Population still rises, the birth-rate is actually up. But consider, 
We women between eighteen and forty-five are, to put it crudely, 
the nation’s brood-stock, the biggest brood-stock in English history, 
The size of that stock and its fertility fix the current birth-rate; 
the size and fertility of the stock immediately replacing it, the 
birth-rate of the immediate future. Now we bear fewer children, 
for all our numbers, than the smaller brood-stock of twenty years 
ago ; twenty years hence most of us will no longer qualify, and how 
many daughters will succeed us? As things now go, higher birth- 
rate and all, nearly a quarter less. We shall still be alive, playing 
some other part and keeping up the population totals ; but another 
twenty years will see us doddering old pensioners, lovable old 
characters perhaps, but not of much practical use ; and the brood- 
stock will be down another quarter or so ; and as we die off it will, 
belatedly, become clear that England, which seemed so full, is 
emptying. 

Well, why not? Why not the smaller towns, the uncrowded 
countryside, the population, say, of the mid-eighteenth century? 
Because we do not want to go tack to eighteenth-century standards ; 
even present standards are, for shockingly large numbers, shockingly 
low ; and the standard of modern amenities (water h. and c., good 
cheap clothes and shoes, wholesome and varied food) is only made 
possible by modern industry, based on the big market and all the 
permutations of skill available in a big community. New techniques 
may alter this dependence of standards on numbers; but one can 
hardly gamble on that. Nor do lesser numbers cure unemploy- 
ment ; wise economic policy has a good chance of doing so, but 
a shrinking population, fewer mouths to feed, fewer backs to 
clothe, an older, less adaptable labour force, will only make its 
job harder. We cannot sit back and say “Fewer babies? A good 
thing, too! ” 

Which brings us back to the harassed mother with her ninety-six- 
hour-week. It all rests on her shoulders—our shoulders. Assuming 
(large assumption) that the actual financial deterrents are mitigated, 
what about the personal ones? O for a little less work, a little, 
just a little, freedom! Architects and industrialists can lessen work ; 
the ideal owner-driver house, centrally heated by oil or electricity, 
with constant hot water, convenient and adaptable lay-out, ample 
cupboard-space, may be only a post-war dream now ; but let the 
growing family be remembered when rebuilding begins. The 
magician electricity and the use of imaginative intelligence in every- 
day design can enormously reduce chores. But no architect or 
inventor can change a wet baby or keep a toddler amused by remote 
control. If we mothers are to have even a relic of the freedom 
which we have learned to value, we must look elsewhere. From 
North America, where domestic help proper has long been in the 
Rolls-Royce luxury class, we might borrow that useful institution 
the “sitter,” the sensible secondary schoolgirl or older woman who, 
for occasional pin-money, will take charge for the evening. There 
are nursery schools—let them be universally available ; and let us, 
please, have a fetch-and-carry service for them when peace and 
petrol return. There are the holiday camps for older children, so 
universal in the United States and Canada, so unknown in England. 
Most modern communities provide about as much facility for the 
rearing of children as a boiler-plate factory for the painting of 
miniatures ; but need it be so? 

To ask for such changes shows no levity towards parental duties, 
no wish to eat one’s cake and have it too. We ask for them not that 
we may be virtual bachelors again ; only that we may (to the benefit 
of our children and society as well as ourselves) carry out ouf 
fascinating, exacting and vital task to the full without entirely 
sacrificing the distinctive qualities of civilisation. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


E other day, in a garden near my home, we held the village 
féte. Notices ir red and blue chalk were hung along the drive 
The iron- 
wrought gate in the yew hedge stood open, flanked by two boy 
scouts who gripped their staves in firm lictorial fashion. Beside 
the gate was a kitchen table and a chair on which was seated a 
pillar of the Women’s Institute, who received the sixpences of the 
villagers as they poured in. The great trees beyond threw their vast 
shadows, not only upon the hayfield which had once been lawn, but 
upon rows of little tea-tables and a vast tin urn. Upon their 
solemn trunks were tacked further notices: “Tea 4d.” And around 
that large and varied garden, in among the flower-beds and the 
limes, were arranged all manner of side-shows. There was Aunt 
Sally with her pipe already broken, with her scant skirt already 
disarranged, facing with black and dog-faced fury the missiles 
which we hurled. There was the skittle-run, and over there the 
treasure-corner, and in the shade of the beech tree a fish pond 
where with trembling wands we guided the hooks into the eyes. 
The statue of Minerva, backed by her neat semi-circle of yew, 
gazed upon this scene with dignity and distaste. Tucked roughiy 
into the clematis of a high garden-pier an amplifier relayed to the 
assembled crowd the music of a hidden gramophone. The village 
maidens, in an ecstasy of poise, danced upon the sward. The 
children paraded in their fancy clothes. And as I strolled from 
booth to booth, I came upon three targets, bearing in black charcoal 
the semblances of Hitler, Mussolini and Tojo sketched upon large 
sheets of paper pinned to boards. For the sum of 2d. one could 
hire six darts wherewith to assail the enemies of mankind. Hitler 
and Tojo, when I got there, were already riddled by the pin-holes 
of expended darts. The Duce was practically immune. “ You have 
not,” I remarked to the man who ran the show, “done well with 
Mussolini.” “No,” he answered, “they prefer Hitler and the 
Jap. Now that Musso’s down and out they say, ‘It seems hardly 
fair somehow.’” Once again I stood amazed by the unerring instinct 
of the British people. 


r * * * 


Among the Kentish villagers the old 
sanity may well remain. Yet the politically minded seem to have 
lost something of their common sense. It is often my privilege to 
address left-wing audiences. They listen to me with courtesy but 
with disbelief. It seems to me that any statements which do not 


But is it so unerring? 


accord, either with their own brand of religion, or with the brand. 


of herésy which they expect me to expound, are regarded (politely 
but firmly) as lies. I notice that when in reply to questions I give 
answers which do not correspond to the black or white of their 
expectation, they assume that smile of inner righteousness which 
says “Such is the light within me that I can see the transparency 
of his untruth.” It may be that the liberal temperament today has 
lost all cutting-edge, and snips aimlessly like cardboard shears. It 
may be that the idealogues are so in love with their ideas that they 
dismiss experience as a form of class distinction and knowledge as 
a capitalist device. Yet it is a sad thing for any democracy to lose 
its grip on facts or to identify as “ propaganda” (by which is meant 
the statement of ideas other than one’s own) all endeavour to reach 
some objective assessment of values. Our distrust of the totalitarian 
systems is based upon the fact that they seek by violence to create 
the illusion that their own truths are absolute and universal. 
We know that most truths are conditioned both by time and: space. 
- - * - 


Yet surely it is an absolute and universal truth that justice becomes 
improbable when any man seeks to be both judge, witness and 
executioner, in a case affecting his own interests, prejudices or 
passions. My Kentish villagers were right in feeling that 
Mussolini has ceased to be an object for levity or irre- 
sponsible affront: but he has not ceased to be an object 
of justice. My left-wing friends would probably ascribe any 
hesitation on my part to murder the Duce as being due, 
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not to any abstract reverence for the processes of law, but to some 
wholly undefinable and non-existent “vested interest.” And since 
men lack courage to swim against a popular tide they may betray 
the law in order to please a momentary impulse of the multitude. 
A serious problem of international law is undoubtedly raised by 
the intimation conveyed by the United Nations to neutral Powers 
inviting them not to graht asylum to those of the Axis leaders who 
are demonstrably responsible for war and massacre. If such refugees 
have in fact committed criminal acts which can be proVed against 
them, then they can and must be surrendered by neutral countries 
under the existing treaties of extradition. But if no criminal acts 
can actually be proved against them then they are, in law, not 
criminals escaping from trial but political refugees seeking asylum 
from their enemies. Such is the law of nations, for the re-establish- 
ment of which we claim to be fighting. The only way out of 
the difficulty would seem to be the constitution of some impartial 
Tribunal, by whom responsibility could be assessed. 
* * * * 


It is not, I admit, an easy thing to view Mussolini objectively or 
to consider his fate in terms of formal justice. I have only seen 
him once, and that was in November, 1922, when, but a few weeks 
after his accession to power, he came to Lausanne to confer with 
Curzon and Poincaré upon the Eastern question. On that occasion, 
although he strutted horribly through the corridors of the hotel, 
he behaved without ostentation in the conference room. Hé was 
in fact ill at ease at being confronted, at the very outset of his 
diplomatic career, with two such tigers of argument and statecraft. 
Brown and hunched he shifted in his chair, turning his brown wrists 
uneasily in their starched cuffs ; goggling enormous eyes from right 
to left. He did not, on that occasion, seem a formidable figure: 
he seemed bewildered; flustered, uncomfortable and most anxious 
to please. 

a” * * + 


My hatred of him (and it became intense) was of later growth. 
It may be true, as some assert, that he was a sincere patriot and 
one who really believed that the Italian people were the rightful 
inheritors of Roman majesty and that they would prove capable 
of fulfilling the imperial destiny which he imposed upon them, Yet 
foreseeing that his example would prove even more terrible and 
wontagious than his acts, recognising in the Corfu incident of 1923, 
in his fierce Abyssinian venture, successful strokes of illegality which 
would tempt others to commit even more disastrous _illegalities 
elsewhere, I came to regard him as the most dangerous and :eckless 
of all the enemies of peace. It seemed horrible to me that he 
should be able to arouse in the gentle Italian people passions of 
envy, suspicion and aggressiveness which could only end in war. I 
would indulge in day-dreams in which I would picture the destruc- 
tion of the Mussolini legend in the most humiliating and resounding 
terms. But even in my wildest day-dreams I never contemplated 
such a fall as this. 

? : o&_ma-s 


Now that he has ceased to be a menace and become a cautionary 
tale, my rage is calm and cold. I do not desire to give to his 
catastrophe the aura of martyrdom or to render him the victim 
of anything more than his own turpitude. If in fact he has been 
accessory to murder, then let him be tried and punished according 
to the law of nations and the law of his own land. But if no 
extraditable offence can be proved against him, then other means 
of justice must be found. Few students of recent history would 
deny that the War-Guilt clause of the Treaty of Versailles was 
ineffective, mainly because it was not impartial. It is far easier 
to attribute the responsibility for the present war to those who were 
in fact responsible ; but it is important that this attribution should 
not take the form of an ex-parte statement; we have no desire 
to perpetuate legends ; what we do desire is that the verdict of the 
moment should, in letter and spirit, accord with the verdict of 
history. 
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THE THEATRE 


At the Westminster.——** War and Peace.’’ At the 


“Mr. Bolfry.”’ 
Phoenix. 
Mr. JAMES Bripie’s new play is a great deal better than his The 
Holy Isle, wich I reviewed here some months ago. To raise the 
Devil successfully, then to give him the best of the argument with 
the Minister of a Free Kirk Manse in the West Highlands, and, 
finally, to preach a homely, intelligible, orthodox and yet effective 
Christian sermon—all in straightforward terms, accessible and 
stimulating to a simple, unlettered audience—is quite a rematkable 
achievement. His success is due first to the real ordinariness of 
his characters. The low-brow Cohen and the middle-brow Cully, 
both English soldiers billeted in McCrimmon’s Manse in the 
Highlands, are truly typical. A Frenchman or a Scot might 
indeed blush intellectually to hear their jokes. Even a Midland 
audience—judging from a letter I received last week from a cor- 
respondent in Leeds—might have sat glumly thinking (and quite 
correctly) that London audiences laugh “at ’owt,” but Mr. Bridie 
judged correctly, and the Westminster audience laughed loudly 
from the beginning. Having got them laughing, Mr. Bridie, I am 
glad to say, quickly reduced them to silence; but a respectful, 
engrossed silence, as the Free Kirk Minister in a few withering 
remarks exposed to the two soldiers (and incidentally to the 
audience) their lack of both knowledge and intelligence. This was 
turning the table with a vengeance, and then having given the 
Free Kirk Minister his intellectual due, and having effectively sug- 
gested the spookiness of the lonely West Highlands, the dramatist 
was able to bring about his raising of the Devil in a plausible way. 
Overpowered by the personality of the Minister and the moral 
oppression of a Scotch Sunday, the two soldiers, with the rebellious 
Minister’s niece, finding a necromantic work in his library, make 
the necessary conjurations, and Mr. Bolfry, in frock-coat and silk 

hat, with umbrella, appears in a clap of thunder. 

Down comes the Minister from his bed, but the Devil naturally 
is a learned theologian, not an English ignoramus deluded by his 
daily newspapers into priding himself on his stupidity, so that this 
time the Minister is worsted and compelled to admit that his 
Adversary has a case. This case Mr. Bolfry expounds in the 
Minister’s own cap and gown, and an excellent piece of argument 
it is. Altogether, the net result of the play is dramatically to 
excite and intellectually to stimulate a low-brow audience, and I 
consider this to be a triumph for the dramatist. As the Minister, 
Alastair Sim’s performance could not have been bettered ; it was 
quite perfect in every respect; but the cast was a good one all 
round, including Raymond Lovell’s Mr. Bolfry, handicapped as he 
was by having, by the dramctist’s prescription, to drink whisky 
continuously—a most undiabolic practice. 

To reduce Tolstoy’s great novel to a theatre play is necessarily 
to lose all but the cruder effects. Everything that makes the novel 
great—its profound characterisation of men and women, its acute 
social observation, its tremendous sweep of narrative and even its 
vast canvas of Russian landscape and history are all lost, although 
some vestiges of the last remain in the cleverly devised series of 
backcloths against which the selected incidents are played. The 
adapter, Robert Lucas, has used a kind of film technique, and by 
means of thirty-two scenes has presented a picture of Russia at war 
which has an effectiveness of its own, but let nobody pretend that 
this is Tolstoy’s War and Peace. Nor are any of the stage per- 
sonages who bear the names of his characters his. Incidentally, 
not one of the cast gave a really satisfactory performance, although 
as shadowgraphs Frederick Valk (General Kutusov) and Peter Illing 
(Napoleon) made effective visual appearances against blazing and 
stormy skies. The recent B.B.C. broadcast made War and Peace 
into a series of more or less hideous noises, this version reduces it 
to a set of tuppenny coloured posters. James REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


‘The Iron Road.”’ At the London Pavilion. ** Tarakanova.” 
Studio One.——** The New Gulliver.’’ At the Tatler. 


THE quality which the average film most often lacks is solidity. We 
cannot expect every week to see a masterpiece but there seems no 
good reason why the alternative should be frothy, evanescent work 
from which scarcely a memory survives. Frequently one is content 
to be lulled by empty make-believe. or hypnotised by a banal 
emotionalism which in other media of,entertainment—the theatre, for 
example—would be quite intolerable; yet there seems no good reason 





At 
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why even a mediocre production should not leave behind it the 
memory of tangible virtues. The solid, worthwhile film, neither 
brilliant or bad, is a sufficiently rare phenomenon to command 
analytical attention. 

This week I have seen three such films. The Iron Road claims 
to be nothing more than a drama of the Wild West. Its mountain 
trails and covered wagons (in competition with the new-fangled 
rail-road) would have been more impressive in Technicolor. Its 
situations might have been improved by subtler characterisation. 
Yet here is a good, solid story of bitter rivalry between two obstinate 
schools of thought (road versus rail) developed in terms which con- 
trive to be melodramatic without losing contact with human strength 
or weakness. It is the familiar story of old versus new, with ail 
men of good will finally rallying to the banner of progress. Though 
The Iron Road is the poorest film of the three we are considering 
it is so simple and unpretentious that beside it the teeming dramas 
of Occupied Europe which nowadays monopolise our screens become 
remote and unreal, the nightmarish inventions of scenario writers 
who cannot tell fact from fiction. 

The second of the week’s films is Tarakanova. This is a French 
costume-drama- made before the Nazi occupation and dealing with 
the rivalry of Catherine the Great of Russia and the Pretender, 
Elizabeth. For British audiences the French dialogue is, of course, 
an aid to the creation of the atmosphere of the period but to this 
advantage the director, Fedor Ozep, has added imagination, a care 
for detail and an appropriate luxury. Tarakanova, is brilliantly 
acted, particularly by Annie Vernay, but one cares less for the 
romance than for the craftsmanship employed in the reconstruction 
of the gaiety of Venetian carnivais and the intrigues of a Russian 
court. A great deal of hard work has gone into this attempt to 
make an historical story which would be something more than the 
conventional screen charade. 

The third and the best film is The New Gulliver. Anyone who 
missed this beautiful piece of satire when it was shown in London 
some years ago has now a second chance. The film was made in 
Russia in 1935 and it probes the weaknesses of the capitalist neigh- 
bours of the U.S.S.R. with confident good humour. Swift's allegory 
—always political in intention—has been brought very much up-to- 
date with Gulliver symbolising the U.S.S.R., and Lilliput repre- 
senting her neighbours. The film is made from the point of view 
of children (Gulliver is played by a most personable boy) and the 
astonishing puppet-work is shown to excellent advantage. 

EpGaR ANSTEY. 


MUSIC 


Some New English Chamber Music 


Ir was good te see a large audience at the Wigmore Hall for 
Mr. Gerald Cooper’s concert of English chamber-music last 
Saturday The new works in the programme were a Trio for Strings 
by Lennox Berkeley and a Cantata for tenor with pianoforte 
accompaniment by Michael Tippett. There was also a Prelude 
and Fugue for String Trio by Gerald Finzi, which was new to me, 
though this was not its first performance. Berkeley’s Trio, like his 
recently performéd Symphony, shows the composer as completely 
emancipated and mature. Admirably written for the medium, it is 
classical in style without being imitative, and its texture is trans- 
parent without sounding thin. The first and last movements, the 
latter particularly attractive for its gay spontaneity, are more 
successful than the Adagio, where the slow movement of the music 
made the close harmonies become rather dreary. Perhaps it was 
that here the players, Messrs. Grinke, Forbes and Phillips, failed 
to get enough tension into the rhythm. 

Tippett’s Cantata is a setting of a passage from W. H. Hudson’s 
“Far Away and Long Ago,” a beautiful piece of prose describing 
the author’s delights at the end of his boyhood. But not, one thinks, 
a passage suitable for setting to music as it stands. The composer 
has, moreover, treated it in a hectic, declamatory style that seems 
singularly at variance with the placid surface under which its deep 
emotions stir. He has set the singer a difficult technical problem 
which Mr. Pears manfully attempted to solve, but without complete 
success. Tippett’s String Quartet, included in the next programme, 
better represents his. qualities as a composer. 

Gerald Finzi is the most fastidious of composers, and will not 
give to the world anything that does not satisfy his own exacting 
standards. But what he does give us is of the highest quality. 
His Prelude and Fugue is finely written and perfect in form. 
Stylistically the composer belongs to the Vaughan Williams school. 

DyneLey Hussey. 
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LETTERS TO 


PARENTS AS MANAGERS 


Sir,—Hilda Oakeley has raised a very important poing in urging that 
parents should be represented on the boards of managers of elementary 
schools. May I illustrate out of my own experience? At the village 
school which my young son attends the six managers appear- to elect 
themselves, and to be responsible to nobody but the Director of 
Education for their actions. They appoint all the staff except the Head 
Master and need not—often do not—consult him over the appointments, 
with curious results upon timetables and subjects taught. Sometimes 
a class has been without a teacher for weeks (thus burdening the rest 
of the staff with impossible teaching conditions), because the managers 
did not care for any of the candidates and preferred that the children 
should go untaught until a “suitable” person could be found. I cannot 
discover that any of the present managers has ever attended an elementary 
school himself, or would ever think of sending a child of his own to 
one. Neither have they special educational qualifications for the job. 
I do not question their good intentions and the sincerity of their service ; 
but I do question whether the board of managers ought to be composed 
entirely of people of this sort. A person who has never had inside 
experience of an elementary school as parent, child or teacher cannot 
be expected to approach its problems in the same way as those who 
have. If it be argued that such “inside ” experience is a disqualification 
(and I agree that an all-parent board of managers would be a bad 
thing, also that parents of children at present in the school might be 
temporarily disqualified on “emotional” grounds) one must ask why 
old-boy and ex-parent governors are so much valued in connexion with 
public and secondary schools. 

Meanwhile there appears to be no way of ubtaining representation 
of parents’ views in the official management of the school. I agree 
with Hilda Oakeley that for parents to be given a legal share in the 
planning and supervision of the elementary schocls would be one of the 
best pieces of adult education and of democratic reconstruction which 
the Board of Education could consider—Yours, &c., B. R. M. 


INTERNATiONAL YOUTH 


Sir,—“ Czechoslovak Soldier ” has made an important point, with which 
I am sure Mr. Harold Nicolson will wholeheartedly agree. The problem 
is not only to overcome the forsakenness or frustration of that section 
of my generation which longs to make itself constructively useful, but 
still more to rescue a whole European generation which for the last 
decade has been submerged by the political floods of our times. The 
remnant of this generation will break its long silence when peace is 
rebuilt. We must be listening. We must make sure that the youth of 
one country can hear the youth of another. We must realise that lasting 
peace will depend on friendship and unity between nations, and we must 
think now how this friendship and unity is to be secured. 

I find all around me a lack of interest in foreign affairs. What does 
the British Commonwealth mean to the British soldier? What does a 
New League of Nations mean to the man in the street? Terrifyingly 
little. The public must learn that the Beveridge Plan is utterly dependent 
on international friendship, as are all plans for national improvement. 
They must learn, too, that international friendship depends on them ; 
it can only be built up by their patient effort. Security is no positive 
ideal: it is the foster-brother of appeasement. “ Safety First” must 
give way to a more realistic slogan: “First Things First.” We must 
pursue an active policy which will anticipate the movement of events ; 
it is better to have a fence at the top of the cliff than an ambulance 
at the bottom. 

I would suggest that we need, in addition to a paper edited by the 
young for the young, a new political party whose prime object would 
be friendship and unity between the progressive forces in all countries ; 
whose policy would be to rescue the intelligence of the submerged 
generation and to restore their usefulness ; whose programme would be 
primarily concerned with international reconstruction and a dynamic 
peace.—Yours faithfully, MILES JUVENIS. 


RELIGION IN SCHOOLS 


Sm,—Mr. A. P. Kiely does not believe in Christianity, and therefore he 
does not wish it to be taught in our schools. That is very right and 
proper, for no good can result from an attempt to teach what we know 
to be untrue. But with all respect I suggest that Mr. Kiely might profit- 
ably consider two questions: Does he understand the true nature of 
Christianity? and, What exactly does he propose to put in its place in 
our educational system? 

In his first letter Mr. Kiely gave the impression that he regards 
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Christianity as a system of rigid dogmatism, confessedly incomprehensible, 
which can only be accepted when Reason is denied. If he will spend a 
few hours reading the New Testament, and then, let us say, the Church 
Catechism, he will find that it is nothing of the kind. Christianity is a 
religion of which an exalted ethical system is an integral part, and it 
has its roots in a loving devotion to Christ who taught His followers 
how to live the good life in obedience to the will of God. Those who 
revere Him are united in a world-wide society which seeks to comprehend 
all men in a fellowship of love and service. The Church has its dogmas, 
of course, but dogmas are only attempts to rationalise spiritual experience, 
decisions reached after long and anxious debate under the guidance, as 
we hope, of the Spirit of God. Mr. Kiely need not fear them. It is not 
proposed to teach the Athanasian Creed in the primary schools, although 
some older people might study it with advantage; they would learn 
that it was not written by Athanasius, that it is not a creed, and that 
it describes the Godhead, and not the faith, as “ incomprehensible.” 
But secondly, does Mr. Kiely really wish our children to be taught 
a vague “synthesis of religions” ? Poor children! They could only 
become honorary members of all the faiths. Has Mr. Kiely tried to 
extract the highest common factor from Judaism, Mohammedanism, 
Hinduism, Confucianism, Christianity, and the opinions of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, to mention only a few candidates for consideration? The most 
that could emerge from such an attempt would be some kind of Humanism 
such as has been so disastrously discredited in the last fifty years. Perhaps 
Mr. Kiely’s eye fell on the letters concerning war-time morals which 
followed his own in your issue of August-6th. Does he really think that a 
system of good advice distilled democratically from all religions will prove 
adequate to curb and sublimate the unruly passions of unregenerate 
human nature? Only faith and love can do that.—I am, yours faithfully, 
Fen Ditton Hall, Cambridge. P. GARDNER-SMITH. 


Str,—In the letter which appeared in your issue of August 6th Mr. 
Kiely seems to assume that Christianity is primarily if not entirely an 
ethical or moral system. I do not think that any accredited teacher 
of it would agree with him. Briefly, it is a conscious relationship of a 
particular kind with a particular Person, who was dead and is alive 
for evermore. Christian ethics are an attempt to draw out the impli- 
cations of the Life, Death and Resurrection of that Person (by which 
the Character of God has been revealed) as they affect individual and 
social conduct, and to embody them in a code for practical daily use. 

In Christianity the relation between ethics and religion may be compared 
with the relation between a system of jurisprudence and the ideas of 
Justice and Freedom, which it tries to embody and make effective. The 
last word has not been said yet in either process.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

The Deanery, Wells, Somerset. R. H. MALDEN. 


POST-WAR EMPLOYMENT 


Sir,—We cannot escape from regarding “The Industrial Choice,” the 
subject of Professor Pigou’s interesting article, as secondary. The 
outrage, not only to our feelings, but to our claim to be intelligent, has 
been the prevalence in England during the past twenty years of unemploy- 
ment and under-employment and insecurity of employment. Our first 
target must be to establish customary practices within which no willing 
worker will be compelled to idle. At a later stage, market tendencies 
will help us to see whether allocation of effort to this or that task can be 
altered with advantage. 

If we are well equipped for peace, we are a long way towards being 
well equipped for war. Agriculturists tell us that heavy cereal cropping 
exhausts the soil, and that the best agents for its restoration and improve- 
ment are heavy animals and broad-leaved plants: together with such 
ancillary services as forestry, drainage, attention to buildings, and so on. 
The idea can be generalised beyond agriculture to other industries: what 
we want is capacity for rapid expansion of our production of food and 
munitions ; we will not always want a large day to day production of 
such things. Reserves can be stored, preferably inland: larger or 
smaller as external politics dictate. But storage capacity is useful in 
either case. To that extent preparedness for war dovetails with con- 
sumers’ interest. Both doctrines ask a maximum movement of ships, 
and a minimum movement of guns and butter. 

“ Over-production ” is a phrase frequently met (as if there could 
be such a thing) when the reality is some failure of transport and dis- 
tribution. The most startling thing in commerce is the continuously 
accelerating (“logarithmic”) growth of the gap between what the pro- 
ducer gets for anything, and what the consumer pays for it. This gap 
is caused, quite obviously, by the choking of the channels of transport. 
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especially those channels (waterways, railways) on which things move 
which are widely and keenly wanted, which for that reason must 
be moved in large weights and quantities. When labour can be spared 
from production, and from fighting, good rewards can be harvested from 
improvements to traffic facilities on water and on rail.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, E. PEASE. 
Guisborough. 


THE SUBMERGED GENERATION 


Sir,—If, as an unversed youngster now thinking of my approaching 
absorption into His Majesty’s Forces, I might take a little of your limited 
space, I should like to comment upon your correspondence from Sir 
Norman Bennett and Mr. Jordan. Both, I think, are partly right in their 
assessment of facts, but neither seems to realise that the issue is not 
a tangible one. Youth is, after all, merely a phase in life, and an 
impulsive, inexperienced phase at that. Is it really desired that the young 
should play a greater part in national, or international, affairs? Youth 
needs to be guided rather than to guide. “We,” as the young have been 
called, in our total inexperience, are as little fitted to have our way as the 
irresponsible, vociferous, political heterodoxies. 

It is as impossible a task to infuse the enthusiastic novice with the 
wisdom of long experience as to infuse the wearied expert with the 
energy of the young. Life is a thing which cannot be taught, it must 
be found anew by every generation. The young should always have 
freedom for the emanation of their own spirit of adventure and explora- 
tion towards life at large. Advice from elders has always been a bore 
to the young, and the changing vicissitudes of life often render previous 
experience useless to the rising generation. Nothing can be done by those 
we term “they.” With us, as with them, the world will be as we find 
it, and likewise, we, too, shall find our own paths to follow from one 
guide: bitter experience.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, B. R. WILSON. 

7 Wepener Place, Leeds, 9. 

USEFUL EXAMINATIONS 


Sir,—I would like to add the following arguments to those of Mr. 
Shackleton Bailey for the retention of an improved system of public 
examinations for secondary schools. 

1. My own experience in three very similar schools shows that the 
standard of marking varies appreciably from one to another. Consequently 
it would be difficult to make a fair comparison between the performances 
of pupils from different schools. 

2. In many of the smaller schools the examining would have to be 
done by those who had taught the work being examined. As the 
examiner would know in advance his pupils’ strong and weak points 
it would be difficult to set a fair paper. 

3. A public examination is a useful stimulus to the lazy boy. The 
same applies to the lazy master—if there be such a person! 

4. The results of public examinations over a period of years give a 
very fair indication of the efficiency or otherwise of the teaching in 
individual subjects and of the school as a whole.—Yours faithfully, 

The Walk, Spratton, Northampton. KINGSLEY M. Raw. 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN 

Sir,—I have had so many interested and sympathetic replies sent me in 
answer to my letter of July 23rd that I should be very grateful if you 
could find room for me to answer the letter of July 30th from Mr. Purton, 
Director of the N.S.P.C.C. He is naturally very jealous of his society’s 
reputation, and in my brief note I must have given the impression that 
I was accusing the society of laxity. I meant to do the very reverse. 
Indeed, the cases I described were seen by me on behalf of the 
N.S.P.C.C.! No, the point is—and on this I am absolutely firm—there 
is a very grave shortage of accommodation for the children of parents 
accused of neglect. There are appalling cases where the children do go 
back to their filthy homes, with disastrous results. I have seen some. 
Furthermore, the magistrates, in this area at any rate, are influenced by 
the shortage of room in Children’s Homes so much that they frequently 
only bind over one or other parent so that there will be some sort of 
roof for the young whilst the remaining parent is in prison. 

Can Mr. Purton tell me of a single Home, such as Dr. Barnardo’s, where 
there is not a waiting list at present? Lastly, he says that the N.S.P.C.C. 
policy is to rebuild a home for children under an inspector’s supervision. 
Does he really think it feasible in the loathsome and horrible cases I 
have mentioned? Does he really think-that such parents, after many 
warnings and many threatenings and after a term of imprisonment will 
so improve that they will forthwith be capable of creating a decent and 
morally sound home? Parents who reach the stage of going to prison 
for neglect are, in the majority of cases, either mentally or morally beyond 
hope of redemption. There is, I stoutly maintain, a fearful and largely 
ignored waste of potential citizens. It is not the job of the N.S.P.C.C. 
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to help here. They do their work admirably. They are not to be expected 
to run children’s homes. The need is for large-scale Government interest: 
—Yours truly, Rogert W. L. Warp. 


Ilnaculin, Balby, Doncaster. 


«THE CARLISLE SYSTEM 


S1r,—One questions very much whether Mr. Pickwick, had he knowledge 
of the State public-houses at Carlisle, would have paid such tribute to 
them as Mr. R. L. Reiss would have us believe. Mr. Pickwick would 
have missed the genial mine-host from behind the bar—the man who 
takes such an interest in the comfort and desires of those in front 
of the bar. Mr. Pickwick would also have pointed out that whilst many 
Carlisle public-houses have been improved, the trade in other parts of 
the country has provided as good and better examples of what public- 
houses should be. Mr. Reiss, through Mr. Pickwick, repeats the old 
teetotal canard that the trade’s “only business is to sell drink.” He 
must know this to be an unfair statement as must all those of your 
readers who have only slight knowledge of the inside of public-houses, 
Food, facilities for games and social intercourse, &c., are available in 
practically all privately-owned public-houses. 

With regard to slum clearance schemes Mr. Pickwick would know 
from past experience that the brewing trade has always shown willingness 
to co-operate in these schemes and to rebuild and replan their public- 
houses. And, finally, Mr. Pickwick would, I think, sum up his views 
by saying that the experiment at Carlisle is of interest in showing that 
the State ownership of the public-house business has no advantage over 
private ownership either in the service it renders the public or its effect 
on sobriety.—Yours faithfully, S. MAMMATT. 

36 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


WAR-TIME MORALS 


Sir,—Dr. A. E. Moore is mistaken. The Founder of Christianity 
condemned unchastity or promiscuity (“fornication”) in His teaching, 
and He specifically accepted the Jewish teaching on the same subject. 
There are no fewer than eleven references (all condemnatory) of the same 
practice in the New Testament, and the Church has always maintained 
the necessity of accepting the Master’s standard on the subject. “It does 
this with good reason: pre-marital unchastity has: rightly always been 
recognised, not only by religious teachers, but by moralists the world 
over, as the prime enemy of a happy married life, on which civilisation 
is finally built. Dr. Moore, as a medical man, presumably must know 
its evil reactions on a harmonious outlook on life ; unchastity is probably 
the principal source of neurotic disorders in their various forms. Space 
prevents me stating at length the various reasons for this, although 
there is ample medical eviderice on the subject, but Christian teaching 
(which is dogmatic) is in harmony with modern psychological thought. 
The present weakening of sexual morality must be admitted, but 
the world war is only in part responsible for this. The evil was deep- 
seated before the outbreak of war, and the cause is undoubtedly the 
failure of our young generation to realise that finally religion is not 
based on an impracticable theological view of life, but is in truth a 
revelation of the way in which the laws of life operate in human conduct, 
Pre-marital chastity, and faithfulness in marriage, are not optional; 
they are necessary to human happiness, and the solution of the present 
grave evils would appear only to be found in the recognition that Christ’s 
way of life, on which our civilisation is based, is the foundation of all 
good living. This standard, though sometimes difficult to begin with, 
becomes increasingly easy with practice, and the discipline involved is 
a necessary part of the creation, not alone of Christian character, but 
of all good and happy living. All ripe experience confirms this fact, 
and Dr. Moore would probably admit that our present biological know- 
ledge does this also. On the other hand, history teaches us that the 
prelude to national decadence is always to be found in a failure to 
recognise the moral standards that ought to govern all life—Yours 
sinéerely, Ancus WATSON. 
Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle-on-T yne, 2. 


MR. BRIAN AND MR. EDMUND 


Sir,—Please convey my thanks to Mr. Dyneley Hussey for his expression 
of appreciation of my performance in the Barber of Seville contained in 
your issue dated July 30th. Unfortunately, however, he attributed the 
performance to a well-known film star of a similar name! I can under- 
stand the ease with which the slip occurred as Mr. Brian Donlevy’s 
name is constantly before the public in quite large letters, and he enjoys 
the great advantage of a Hollywood publicity agent! ! 

Lest I should give a wrong impression, I hasten to add that I have 
a great admiration for Mr. Brian Donlevy’s work.—Yours truly, 

9 Argyll Gardens, Edgware, Middlesex. EDMUND DONLEVY. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


America Growing Up 


Writers in Crisis: The American Novel Between the Two Wars. 
By Maxwell Geismar. (Secker and Warburg. 16s.) 


Tus book comes from America with the commendation of 
America’s leading literary critic, Edmund Wilson, who describes it 
as “the best book of criticism I have read on a contemporary 
American subject.” The author is a graduate of Columbia who 
has taught at Harvard and contributed to the New York Herald 
Tribune and the Nation, and this, his first book, is 2 serious treat- 
ment of a serious and intensely interesting subject—American life 
as revealed in its own contemporary literature. It consists of seven 
sections, of which six are devoted to the study of six American 
writers: Ring Lardner, Ernest Hemingway, John Dos Passos, 
William Faulkner, Thomas Wolfe and John Steinbeck. The seventh 
section is a final summary of the author’s thesis that America’s long 
adolescence is, at last, over, Nothing could be more important 
to the world than this, if true. Personally, I do not think it as 
true as I should like it to be, or as Maxwell Geismar, somewhat 
dramatically, inclines to believe. However, he makes out an im- 
pressive case for it by his penetrating analysis of the six writers 
who both by talent and influence deserve the prominence given 
to them. 

The brilliant essay on the late Ring Lardner, the jazz Mark 
Twain of the nineteen-twenties—who reflected with the satiric 
bitterness of personal despair America’s capitalistic Boom Age—is 
by way of being the critic’s inittatory diagnosis of America’s state 
of health, and everybody who wishes to understand our period 
should read it. Europe has had the same complaint, only more 
localised, and subjected to such drastic treatment by way of the 
quack cure of Fascism that the less intelligent Americans (to whom 
neither Mr. Geismar nor the American authors he studies belong) 
were able to deceive themselves from 1920 to 1939 into thinking 
they were, comparatively, sound and high-minded. Actually, 
America’s danger-point is still to come ; for when Fascism is crushed 
in Europe it may, when peace arrives, break out in its most 
dangerous form in the United States ; since, though the Boom Age 
of Capitalism may have passed in the U.S.A., as the writings of all 
these authors imply, yet it still remains to be shown that the 
sounder and older American democratic tradition will be strong 
enough to weather the coming storm. America, as its principal 
authors and Mr. Geismar show, has the disadvantages—compared 
with European nations—of a larger and less homogeneous public 
and a more youthful and less self-critical mentality. Ring Lardner’s 
ironical description of home—‘“ it is where you can take off your 
shoes. It’s where you can have more soup. It’s where you don’t 
half to say nothing when they’s nothing to say. . . . It’s where 
you don’t half to listen . .’—represents not an American but 
a world ideal, and it weuld be foolish nox to recognise the fact ; but 
in Europe, and also in Britain, there exists a stronger critical 
tradition against such a popular surrender along the line of least 
resistance ; although, admittedly, our own daily newspapers have 
stealthily fostered it in the last two decades in their steady attack 
on all intellectual standards. 

Mr. Geismar shows how, in despair at their isolation in a world 
of business success-standards, these American authors turned to 
Republican Spain and Communist Russia in search of a more 





decent society. His essay on John Dos Passos, one of the most 


sympathetic and perspicacious in this book, makes clear how Dos 
Passos, disillusioned by the “revolutionary factionalism and inter- 
necine strife” of Republican Spain, has at last learned that America 
also has its revolutions, “its struggle: to maintain human dignity 
against oppressive forces, its own needs of that New Order which 
our radical thinkers sought everywhere but in America.” He 
further shows how all these authors—except, of course, Lardner, 
who had not the culture and the degree of consciousness to enable 
him to understand as well as to record what he saw—have slowly 
turned from escapism to the realisation that the battlefield where 
they.are needed is their own country, and that, far from being 
isolated there, large numbers of their fellow-countrymen, the in- 
articulate middle masses, do share their ideals and their hopes. 
In other words, the chief intellectuals in the United States seem 
to have turned away from the sterile negative disillusion of the 
"twenties to a more positive and hopeful attitude, having recovered 
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from the shocking realisation of the emptiness of their country’s 
universal idealistic phrase-making, so at variance with its actual 
soulless greed. Mr. Geismar goes even further, and seems to believe 
that not only is the gulf closing between social energy and social 
intelligence in America, but that, as a natian, it may even learn 
to turn from the path of international economic competition—which 
is likely to be the next stage in America’s crude “ Success Story ”"— 
to a way of international co-operation. To me this is difficult to 
credi: ; indeed, it is one of the charms as it is one of the weaknesses 
of this remarkable and important book that the author, like the 
famous American writers whose production he so brilliantly analyses, 
shows something of that optimistic adolescence which still dis- 
tinguishes America from Europe. But the American novelists here 
presented have a greater gusto and immediate importance than any 
of our own contemporaries.. They have a bustling superficial faith 
in their own country. It will be with somewhat less obvious 
enthusiasm that they will go on to seek a faith in the world. 
W. J. TURNER. 


Apology for an Actor 
John Philip Kemble By Herschel! Baker. (Milford. 22s. 6d.) 


Since his art dies with him, what is it in an actor that lives? 
Something does. Otherwise why should any number of people 
still prolong the Kean versus Kemble dispute? In answer to the 
modern lives of Kean, Mr. Baker writes a bicgraphy of Kemble, 
an@if we cannot stir ourselves about ourselves in literature or drama 
we cannot smother old ardours our fathers left burning. 

This one is a good one. Kemble was great enough (vain to 
question it) to be attacked. What he had achieved could not be 
talked out of existence when the universal earthquake shook every- 
body’s ideas about everything. Acting is so small a part of the 
universe that so far it has not been related to that earthquake. But 
of course it was. John Philip was decried, no matter what reasons 
were given, because he had belonged to the old order. Kean was 
praised because he was the spirit of the new. And until a 
biographer realises why one actor cannot be-understood without the 


The mistake has been to over-stress how opposite they were. The 
contrast is so startling that critics have overlooked its complementary 
nature. In the parts where Kemble failed Kean succeeded. The 
sense of conquest in that springs from our slavish obedierice to clock 
and calendar. In the parts where Kean was to fail Kemble 
succeeded. Reason accepts this as equally final, although the he- 
who-laughs-last applause is lacking. The romantic tradition is now 
as dead as the classic. We can be impartial when we stop being 
sentimental. 

In Mr. Baker’s words, Kemble “more than any other first-rate 
figure in the annals of the English stage has suffered a curious loss 
of prestige at the hands of posterity.” Cub actors will tell you with 
complete assurance that the great John Philip was not great. A 
characteristic modern comment on Kemble is that he acted as if 
“encased in armour.” What impudence! Ours to reason why—not 
to pass judgement. Future generations may not reverse the ruling on 
an actor: nor may playgoers who saw him after his prime. It is 
absurd that such a simple statement as this needs making. More, 
it needs thrusting down some young critics’ throats. We quote all 
that was ill said of Kemble and all that was well said of Kean while 
comparing them.. Yet Hazlitt said many harsh things of Kean. 

Even a mathematician who has never entered a theatre must see 
the fascination of this debate. The trouble is it needs a book, not 
a review. With space at his disposal Mr. Baker has not thought 
the opportunity worth seizing because he takes the orthodox view 
of a biographer’s duty. He does seem a little too wary of special 
pleading. Where a counterblast would have been excusable he 
writes an apologia which is somewhat too apologetic. Why not 
trounce the detractors? ‘Why not, with all this excellent material, 
sturdily vindicate greatness. Nothing can be proved against John 
Philip except that the times changed in his lifetime’ as never before. 

Was he a bore? Aren’t we all? If it is a question of degree could 
Kemble have held a candle to Kean? In their cups the contrast is 
unexpected. While the genius of romance was drab, dirty and 
without a stitch of humour, the classic genius was “utterly and 
mischievously ungovernable.” Mr. Baker’s tales make you laugh, 
and not uncharitably. Here is the great John Philip,-as an inter- 
minable guest, punctuating his discourse with “I see this is the 
last time I shall be invited to this house, so now I will make the 
most of it.” Here he is hitch-hiking after an all-night party at Dr. 
Burney’s, taking a fancy to the driver of a fish waggon who gives 


other these “lives ” will not be wholly satisfying. 
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him a lift, and continuing with him to Billingsgate, where an 
“eminent fishmonger ” shows him round. 

There is something very taking about his failings. That attempted 
rape of the beautiful Miss De Camp in her dressing-room, with all 
the staff of Drury Lane. at the door, positively endears him as a 
pretty innocent to a generation which knows its Freud. Certainly 
Mr. Baker has done his work well in giving us a life-size portrait of 
the man the modern public visualises as Hamlet, skull in hand 
against the midnight sky. This book shows that the man whose 
glamorous dignity thus impressed playgoers was not in private life 
a prig as commonly supposed. Fresh fuel for an unrationed fire 
has been provided. Let it burn. M. WILLSon DISHER. - 


Evans of Knossos 


Time and Chance: The Story of Arthur Evans and his Forebears. 
By Joan Evans. (Longmans. 21s.) 


I atways think of archaeology (fully aware of my indefensible 
prejudice) as a typical English occupation—almost a. traditional 
English occupation. The very name of antiquary, so honourably 
perpetuated, brings to mind those cultured, inquisitive gentlemen of 
the eighteenth century who delighted in curiosities and ruins and all 
those fragments of the ancient world attractively and simply grouped 
under the general heading of “ the antique.” These mild inquirers, 
of whom Daines Barrington is a good example, were frequently 
misled and often woefully in error. They were fascinated by the 
plausible Druids of Borlase and of Stukeley, and were deluded, 
happily insapient, by the shamelessly improved representations of 
objects which they saw in the Gentleman’s Magazine and in 
antiquarian volumes. But their studies were not unprofitable. They 
stimulated a true appreciation of the beauty and the meaning of 
classical architecture and were already moving, although with many 
hesitations and with considerable uneasiness, towards the discovery 
of prehistoric man. At this time the English antiquary, with all 
his falterings and oddities, was unquestionably in advance of the 
Continental investigators. At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury he invaded the Cantinent and was foremost among those who 
dug into buried cities and revealed the relics and habitations of early 
forgotten men. Thus, it is fair to say that archaeology owes an 
immeasurable debt to those Englishmen whose pastime was to 
expand it into a science—with a heavy disputable nomenclature and 
a prodigious accumulation of material ; a science in which disagree- 
ment is a vital and encouraging quality. 

John and Arthur Evans were men of rare and unassailable dis- 
tinction among the leaders and explorers who turned a pastime into 
the science of archaeology and revealed its enormous possibilities. 
In their case the study of archaeology was not merely traditional, it 
was vocational. If Sir John Evans must share with Boucher de 


Perthes and Lartet in France, and with Falconer, Prestwich and 
Lyell in England, the credit for establishing the study of Palaeolithic 
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man upon a sure foundation, he was none the less one of those great 
men who are quick to realise the nature and the limitations of 
evidence and who advance only upon the substantial ground of 
knowledge. His Ancient Stone Implements (1872) with its admir- 
able illustrations—they have never been surpassed—is a classic in 
the literature of archaeology and a perfect example of true method, 
The work of his famous son, Sir Arthur Evans, at Knossos in Crete 
ranks among the great archaeological adventures of the present 
century, and revealed a most important local civilisation. 

This -entirely charming and well-constructed book is not greatly 
concerned with the technical aspect of the work of these two men, 


but rather with providing a biographical record, a pleasant, informa- 


tive and extremely readable family history. Indeed, we may 
describe the book as a Series of biographies. First, there is the pic- 
turesque and ultimately admirable Arthur Benoni Evans, the clergy- 
man and schoolmaster (father of John Evans) who, during the most 
awful crisis of his life, was able to flit away from his family and 
enjoy the Panoramas in London. Next we have John the antiquary, 
occupied in the paper. mills of Dickinson, and in 1859 going off to 
Abbeville, where he and Prestwich were to examine the flint hand, 
axes in the collection of that superbly obstinate enthusiast, Boucher 
de Perthes. When John married for the second time his honey- 
moon was “sternly archaeological,” and in 1861 the members of 
the British Association playfully addressed him as “ Flint Evans.” 
His third honeymoon (1892) was also spent in the traditional manner 
at Amiens and St. Acheul. And then we have Arthur John, the 
principal figure in the book, who grew up in a house that was half a 
museum, and was thus archaeological by virtue both of heredity and 
environment. This remarkable man was by nature neither Welsh 
nor English ; he was a European. Travel and exploration in Europe 
were his passion, his delight, and it was not long before he was 
“in heart a citizen of Ragusa.” Perhaps there is rather too much 
in this book about Arthur’s adventures in the Balkans and his noble 
championship of their oppressed and suffering people, and rather too 
little about the crowning work of his life—the discoveries of the 
Minoan culture in Crete. ; 

Miss Evans has uncommon skill in the selection of documents 
and has produced a book which, I am sure, will be read with much 
enjoyment by a great many people. It is primarily a family record, 
written with admirable understanding, with affection of the whole- 
some kind that is able to discern weakness as well as greatness of 
character, and in a style that is always dignified, unaffected and 
eminently pleasing. C. E. VuLiramy. 


Last News from Japan 


Tokyo Record. By Otto D. Tolischus. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 
Japan’s Dreams of World Empire: the Tanaka Memorial. (Allen 
and Unwin. 4s. 6d.) 
THOUGH we must be near saturation point in the outpourings of 
foreign correspondents, here is a book of special interest. Mr. 
Tolischus early in 1941 was sent to Tokyo for the New York and 
the London Times. .When the Pacific war broke out he was flung 
into prison on a charge of spying, suffered torture from the Japanese 
police, and finally reached America on the ‘ Gripsholm’ last August, 
Like most books by newspapermen, Tokyo Record lacks concise- 
ness. But those who plough through the first fifty pages will of a 
sudden find themselves fascinated by this psychopathic picture of 
Tokyo in 1941, more dingy and turbulent than ever, torn by fierce 
doubts and cruel indecisions. Wild young officers of the Kuantung 
Army, the Mitsuis and Mitsubishis in their counting-houses, Mat- 
suoka with his hyngry ambitions, the aloof, hypochondriacal Konoye 
—all manoeuvre for position behind a smoke-screen of the new philo- 
sophy that had been invented recently to justify, if not rationalise, 
aggression—the theory of “Hakko Ichiu” and the “ Kingly Way.” 
Every stage in the development of modern Japan has been dignified 
with its special philosophy. The so-called “ Meiji Restoration ” of 
1868 ensured popular acquiescence by the revival and expansion of 
Shintoism into a national cult. The militarists who have lately 
seized power under the banner of the “ Showa Restoration ” pretend 
that the aim of world domination is sanctified in the earliest Japanese 
annals by the theory of “ Hakko Ichiu,” which roughly means the 
union of the wholes world in one patriarchy under the Japanese 
Emperor. To such nonsense, the pedigree of which is at best uncer- 
tain, all Japanese politicians, moderate or cxtreme, are compelled 
to make obeisance. Mr. Tolischus’ remarks upon this ideological 
aspect of the Japanese problem are among the best parts of his book. 
Extraordinarily skilful, too, is the way in which he conveys the 
quickening of tempo after Matsuoka’s resignation from the Foreign 
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Office on July 16th, 1941. The assumption of Japanese control over 
Indo-China was followed by an Anglo-American freezing of Japanese 
overseas credits—a measure which, the author thinks, but served to 
exasperate the Japanese. Thereafter it was only a matter of time. 
He also conveys admirably the sense of the thin memorane dividing 
Japanese politeness from Japanese brutality. On the eve of their 
being repatriated, the enemy correspendents are hauled out of the 
concentration camps and treated to a goodwill lunch. The friendly 
speeches are hardly finished before the guests are being rough-housed 
again, just because they refuse to write pro-Japanese articies for the 
English-language Press, which is still kept alive in the occupied 
territories of the Far East. I commend this book to all interested 
in the Pacific struggle. 

The authenticity of the “Tanaka Memorial” has provoked 
fatiguing controversy for the last decade and a half. It is difficult 
to understand why, or the reason for its republication at this moment. 
Its tedious periods are largely concerned with railway construction 
in Manchuria ; and as for its notcrious passages outlining Japanese 
dreams of world conquest, they are drawing-room reading compared 
with some of the latest pamphlets issued by the Tokyo Ministry of 
Education. SIMON HARcOURT-SMITH. 


Prophecy in Past Tense 


Brazil, Land of the Future. (Cassell. 


Tue practical British reader will be more than a little shocked by 
the exuberant enthusiasm and candid intuition of Stefan Zweig’s 
last book. It remains true to its title from the first to the last page, 
but obviously only in a past tense, as if the author were trying to 
make the reader feel the future in the four-hundred year history. One 
would have wished that, instead of prophesying, Zweig had limited 
himself to a description of the unplanned experiment upon which 
hangs the fate of the whole subcontinent that is called Brazil and 
which he. understood so well. If we manage to disentangle our- 
selves from. the mass of adjectives which try to give force to a 
slightly unconvincing prophecy, we shall probably find more truth 
about Brazil as a nation in this book than in any other so far written 
by a foreigner, for the author did not care for hunting or exploring. 
Even then we should have to overlook the inaccuracies of detail, 
which are many; for though Zweig himself points out that few people 
outside America know that Portuguese is spoken in Brazil, many of 
the words he uses to give local colour have, in the English transla- 
tion, a distinct Spanish flavour which cannot be attributed only to 
mis-spelling, and the historic figures of the country are not always 
found in the right places, either in space or in time. 

After all this preliminary sifting, we shall keep the description of 
the growth of towns like Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Bahia, an 
accurate geographical vision of the difficulties which have held back 
the development of all the wealth which lies hidden beyond a 
tremendous barrier of mountains and the bare outline of the his- 
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torical and economical surveys. Yet in that outline, divested of the 
prophetic tone, we shall nevertheless find the prophecy expressed 
in the general lines of Brazil’s progress. The prophecy is. implicit 
in the high degree of indetermination that has surrounded Brazilian 
affairs from the very beginning, and from the fascination of which 
the most sceptical reader cannot escape. It is quite a different 
thing, and rather embarrassing to the sceptical reader, to attempt to 
prove that this high degree of indetermination is a blessing—the 
builder of the future, and not the ingredient which has been power- 
less to arrest a progress which was possibly due to very different, 


more solid causes. M. A. BRAuUNeE. 
Fiction 

Escape in Vain. By Georges Simenon. Translation by Stuart Gilbert, 
(Routledge. 8s. 6d.) 

Men in the Same Boat. By J. D. Beresford and Esme Wynne-Tyson. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

Trust in the Springtime. By Oriel Malet. (Faber. 6s.) 

Buds of May. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue increasing success of M. Georges Simenon with the English 
reading public may well revolutionise the contemporary thriller, 
Simenon is a born story-teller; his characters carry conviction, 
his crimes, while often horrible and macabre, are plausible, never 
mere exercises in contrived ingenuity. Escape in Vain contains 
two short novels, and while both have their detectives, these are 
minor figures, and the psychological interest is made our first 
concern. We see the crimes committed from the criminal’s angle, 
and it is his progress on which the interest and suspense is centred. 
Here is a reality, terrible yet lifelike, which makes the average 
murder mystery tame by. comparison. The Lodger of M. Simenon’s 
first story bears some resemblance to Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s exciting 
novel of the same title on Jack-the-Ripper, but Elie Nagear, a Jew 
from Istanbul, is not a sex-maniac, but merely a waster who knocks 
a rich Dutchman on the head, in order to relieve him of a hundred 
thousand francs, while travelling by night from Brussels to Paris. 
The crime, so quickly conceived and carelessly carried out, has its 
own peculiar, swift repercussions. On his return to Brussels, 
Elie’s very appearance feeds the suspicion of his mistress, a cabaret 
dancer whom he had picked up on his travels. Persuading him of 
the necessity for hiding quite easily, she plants him on her family 
in Charleroi. He pretends that he is a political refugee, and for a 
few heurs he feels safe. Then Sylie turrs up warning him to get 
clear over the Dutch frontier. Her younger sister Antoinette, 
already suspicious, taxes him with the crime which he admits. 
Soon Madame Baron’s other lodgers become suspicious, Elie is for 
ever boasting and asserting himself as a man of affairs, though 
nothing will induce him to put his nose out of doors. And then 
the truth comes out. The landlady, furious at first, becomes infected 
by Elie’s own weakness and allows him to stay on. The tension 
increases, and the whole situation has a fantastic yet fatal horror 
as the little group wait for the inevitable development. M. Baron’s 
birthday celebration (he is the only one unaware of Elie’s crime) 
makes the brilliant climax of this study. The end is disappointing. 
M. Simenon jumps from Elie’s arrest to the point where his land- 
lady scrambles along to see him embark on the transport ship. 

The second story, One Way Out, makes no such compromise. A 
ne’er-do-well, Jules Bachelin, of humble birth, persuades a young 
girl of a middle-class family to elope with him. Already wanted 
by the police, the young man lives by his wits. From the very 
beginning the affair is hopeless and fated, for the girl, Juliette 
Grandvalet, is of the passive type, uncertain of her desires, yet 
indifferent to the claims that others make on her. Her father leaves 
his wife and position in order to follow the runaways. He employs 
a seedy little detective who traces the couple only to lose them. 
Again and again their trail is picked up; but they have gone from 
bad to worse, and have resolved on suicide. The detective arrives 
with the girl’s father in time to hear the fatal shots. This story, 
with its sordid detail, is a brilliant example of M. Simenon’s superb 
technique. 

The first part of Men in the Same Boat is not unlike The Ocean, 
reviewed in these columns some two years ago. Here again are 
seven men, of widely differing character, adrift in an open boat. 
This short novel, while it lacks the vividness of James Hanley’s 
venture, is thoughtful, stimulating and provocative ; for the authors 
follow their characters beyond the point of death. An old man, 4 
wireless operator and a Jew experience reincarnation, and we learn 
of their new lives on earth. A refugee, a clergyman and a sailor 
explore some other worlds than ours. It is in dealing with the 
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. Jockey. the politician. 
. The snare; as usual, is disguised. 
. The horse makes me spurt. 


Hampshire wick or Sussex river. 


. Russian roller. 

. A grave example of plunder. 

. His was a miraculous rod. 

. His heel is different from others. 
. Not a very convincing reason. 


DOWN 


Blackleg poct. 

“In fair, round belly with good 
—— lined.” (Shakespeare.) 
Where the prodigal might 
expect a warm welcome. 

Not much of Tom Pinch. 
common should not be. 
The sheep spoils the look of the 

table. 
“The same again.” 


not 
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ACROSS 8. “Then Jonson came, instructed from 
ie the school, To in method and 
Face crisis to make them. invent by rule.” (Johnson.) 
Paid in pounds? Just the other way 12. One thing that can’t be informal. 
about. 14, 15. He’s not necessarily cute with 

. “A goodly ——— rotten at the heart, potatoes. 

O what a goodly outside falsehood 18.“ There is a word you often see, 
hath! (Shakespeare.) Pronounce it as you may eon 
Liable to be cut by horse-dealers. (Kipling.) 

- It has nothing more fair than a 20. One must dig them or drink them. 
certain view to show, said Words- 21. “This way in”; it looks most 
worth. | , attractive. 

The bird objects to Scots headgear. 23. Tracy, 

. Nelson’s association with Shake- 4° 25. The fly guest should avoid it. 
epeare. 26. They show where the pressure is. 

. “Victorian ——, who made the 38 1g might be the motto of this river. 
world obey.” (Dryden.) 29. Bath provided no cure for him; on 

. Bouts of projectiles. the contrary. 

. Income. ~ . Legal : ce. 

. This bird is unlikely, if wise, to sit. 33° yield. 
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SOLUTION ON AUGUST 27th 


The winner of Crossword No. 229 is Miss M. E. Snaw, 
6 Compton Road, Winchester, Hants. 





FALSE TEETH 


Are you denture-conscious? 


Provided a dental plate fits properly, the wearer should not 
be reminded of its presence in the mouth. To make false teeth 
fit firmly and comfortably sprinkle KOLYNOS DENTURE 


FIXATIVE on the contact surface of the plate. 


Also do not 


neglect regular cleaning—keep your denture in hygienic con- 
dition by brushing after: meals with KOLYNOS DENTURE 
POWDER 


~~ KOLYNOS 


DENTURE FIXATIVE 
makes false teeth fit firmly, 


1/3d and 3/3d. 


DENTURE POWDER 


for cleaning artificial teeth, 
1/3d per tin. 
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Multiplication is. 
“Divisionisasbad . . .” Worsefor 
those many children who, through 
personal tragedies, or through the 
War, have been divided from their 
own parents, and their own homes, 
Poor little souls. Bereft of their 
fathers (many of whom have been 
killed, or are prisoners of war)— 
and often of their mothers too— 
they have had no chance to-Jearn 
of the multitudinous joys of family 
life; on the contrary, homeless and 
uncared for, they know better how, 
if you already have very little, life 
can go on taking away from you. 
To a great extent we have been 
able to help such kiddies by adding 
them to our already large family 
and applying the Rule of Three... 


vexation .... 


out rule of three. That is to give 
each cf our 6,400 boys and girls 3 
good meals a day, a comfortable 
home and good clothes. It is not 
an easy rule to keep these days, 
when, more often than not, our 
household purse has more taken out 
of it than is put in. But we must 
go on—in fact, we must do better, 
to be able to take in all those other 
children who so badly need us; and 
if you could do even a little sub- 
traction from your household purse, 
in order to add it to ours, we can go 
on doing all we’ve mentioned, and 
give our children that which costs 
nothing, but which is beyond all price 
if a child is to grow up a happy 
and useful person—love unstinted, 
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seventh character, a man made wise by experience, that the authors 
reach the highest peak of their conception. In consequence, the 
reader suffers from a feeling of anti-climax during the final chapiers 
of this unusual book. 

Trust in the Springtime. by Miss Oriel Malet, is a short first 
novel of charm and promise. It deals with a single April day, from 
dawn to dusk, in the lives of a small group of people, all of whom 
have a legitimate interest in the affairs of an academy of dancing 
and dramatic art, which is run for the benefit of orphans whose 
parents have been connected with the theatre. The novel,, while 
on the slight side, has imagination and integrity in its formal 
design which merits high praise. Miss Malet tries her hand 
ambitiously with a widely differing range of characters, and if the 
figures of the academy’s president and the refugee professor of 
music are too good to be true, then the portraits of several others, 
especially of the young students, are touching and excellent. 

Three generations play the principal parts in Mrs, Kean Sey- 
mour’s long novel, Buds of May, which, divided into three sections, 
opens in 1878, and closes on the eve of the first world war. It is 
a chronicle of family !ife, of the prosperous middle classes and their 
interests. Robert Gaywood is a banker with three daughters, and 
his wife’s main project is getting them satisfactorily married. She 
has two successes, but her youngest girl, the college graduate Emily, 
is more than a match for an equally tiresome mother. There is a 
skeleton in the cupboard which rattles faintly now and again, in 
the shape of Mrs. Gaywood’s illegitimate niece, which Emily finds 
quite useful on occasion. She is let down badly in the end, though, 
while her mother, a little late in the day perhaps, marries a second 
time and becomes a triumphant ladyship. Joun Hampson. 


Shorter Notice 


The Quakers. By Otto Zarek. (Dakers. 10s. 6d.) 


OF all Protestant denominations there is probably none that is richer 
in records of its origin and history’or more careful in their pre- 
servation than the Society of Friends. A small book about the 
Quakers by a foreigner, himself a refugee from Nazi oppression, is 
therefore of interest, not from any new facts which it contributes, 
for the author makes no such claim, but as an expression of “ how 
it strikes a contemporary” whose own tradition and milieu have 
been markedly different. It is a pity that the book is marred by 
some historical errors and naiveties of judgement. To cite but two, 
the Scottish Presbyterians were the allies of Cromwell at Marston 
Moor, not his opponents, and Milton never came near to becoming 
a Quaker. Mr. Zarek has obviously brought to his work enthusiasm 
and great sympathy. He does full justice to the spiritual stature 
and prophetic vision of George Fox, but his account of the other 
leaders, such as Barclay and Penn, shows that he does not think of 
early Quakerism as Fox et praeterea nihil. In his account of Penn, 
while recognising the man’s greatness, he is rather too ready to 
accept a Macaulayesque estimate of his relations with the 
Court. Three-quarters of the book are occupied with the first 60 
years of Quakerism -in England and America. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ENGLISH weather is, of course, unpredictable, a thing of shreds and! 
patches, of samples, of sudden sallies; but a few prophecies may be mad« 
with some confidence. One is that heavy thunderstorms in late summe; 
will “lay” a certain amount of corn and cause the loss of a certaiz 
number of young partridges. This year by happy timing a very large 
number of farmers cut their grain just before the storms fell and most 
of them noticed that the large coveys of partridges flushed during harvest 
operations were strong enough to face the weather. The north was in 
a different case. Grouse bred unusually late in many districts owing to 
the disastrous effects of a late snowfall ; and unfortunately misled by their 
experience in the south legislators advanced the close season by twelve 
days. It was not a wise interference. The twelfth of August should 
have been left to its proper eminence; and all our close seasons (as we 
have now confessed in regard to duck) are rather too early than too late, 
Happily, in the south that old triple crime of shooting a pheasant on a 
September Sunday in standing corn will scarcely be possible. There 
will be no standing corn on the First. On a journey through the Midlands 
on August Bank Holiday I calculated that three-quarters of the corm 
and all the beans were already cut and I saw only one field of grain 
that looked in the least green. 


A Foster Parent 

In a recent thunderstorm a goldfinch’s nest built in a wistaria against 
the house was knocked sideways and the four young birds tilted out. 
The distressed parents came to the rescue and successfully—it is thought— 
carried away three of the young. One was left, and its plight was observed 
by the owners of the house and they were alarmed to see a sparrow 
continually advancing on the deserted fledgling. At first they attempted 
to drive off the intruder; but presently perceived that she was a maternal 
or humanitarian bird, bringing food to the alien. Up to date she has con- 
tinued to feed the single young goldfinch as fondly as if it were her own 
chick. One would like to know whether the hen sparrow had lost her 
own babes in the storm; but the impulse to feed the young even of other 
species may be strong as we see in the case of the young cuckoo, which is 
on occasion fed by other birds than the foster parent after it leaves the 
nest. 
More Immigrants 

In recording a rare event in insect immigration a misprint in nomen- 
clature was allowed to pass. The insect in question was the very rare 
stripel (sic), Hawkmoth. This year it has surpassed all the records. Some 
340 have been seen and 97 captured. They appeared chiefly (probably 
coming from Spain and North Africa) in the neighbourhood of St. Mawes 
and Boscastie, but one was taken at York and one at Belfast on June Ist 
and May 30th. A suggested cause is the drought of two months duration 
in and about Lisbon. A delightful postcard and an illustrated booklet— 
in colour—of British Immigrant moths are printed by the British Museum 
(natural history). It has been pointed out by the pioneers in the South 
Eastern Union of Scientific Societies that the density of some of the 
immigrations—classed as Snowstorms—may amount to “five millions per 
mile of front per hour.” It sounds incredible. 


‘In the Garden 


As an established rebel against the hard pruning of roses, as carried to 
its usual excess, I rejoice to see that so-called “long-pruning ” is now 
becoming an accepted method and growing rapidly into favour, as a 
number of comments bear witness. Many of us wish that the nursery- 
men would grow more roses on their own roots. The sucker is a very 
difficult offence to deal with; and the threat of it is unnecessary in many 
varieties of rose. Poulsen polyanthuses, for example, in my garden do as 
well from cuttings as when budded on briars, though perhaps they are a 
little lower in stature; and this is on the whole an advantage. In the 
vegetable garden a wise war-time duty is to sow turnips at this date on 
ground vacated by peas or early potatoes. They stand the winter well 


and would be very useful come March. Most gardeners perhaps are too . 


closely bound to traditional seasons, and are apt to regard spinach as 
the one vegetable that may be sown at any old time. It is certainly 
accommodating and very hardy; but so are many others. The English 
autumn is, as a rule, singularly like spring in regard to germination, and 
protection against winter excesses is not difficult. 

W. BeacH THomas. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


~  McDOUGALLS TRUST LIMITED 








HIGHER TRADING PROFITS 





Tue tenth ordinary general meeting of McDougall’s Trust Limited, was 
held on August 6th in London. Mr. Kenneth A. E. Moore, the chairman, 
presided. 

The following is an extract from the chairman's statement: 

The accounts of the operating company, McDougalls, Limited, for the 
year ended March 31st, 1943, show hardly a ripple on the surface—the 
profit of £256,382, which corresponds approximately with the pre-war 
standard for excess profits tax purposes, being a thousand or two higher 
than in recent years. 

The business has, in fact, earned profits substantially in excess of 
£250,000 in each year since the imposition of excess profits tax and since 
the inception of Government control of flour milling operations, but 
such excess is for Government account either in terms of excess profits 
tax or by adjustment of remuneration under the Government agreements 
with the milling industry. Throughout this period the dividends paid 
by McDougalls, Limited, to McDougalls Trust, Limited, have been 
stabilised at £202,000, enabling the latter company to maintain the 
customary dividend of Io per cent. on its ordinary shares. 


PRODUCTION MAINTAINED 

The rationing of all the principal articles of food, other than flour, 
has not unnaturally led to an increase in the consumption of flour, not 
only in the form of bread but also in the form for which McDougalls 
self-raising flour has always been pre-eminent—namely, home-cooked 

uddings, pastries, cakes,°&c. In this and other ways (for example, the 
increased consumption of potatoes) no one in this country has yet gone 
short of what is required for the maintenance of health and energy—in 
fact, statistics point to a definite improvement in public health, showing 
that the combination of rationed and unrationed foods available to the 
public is adequate. 

The demand for McDougalls self-raising flour has been almost insatiable, 
and our management and workpeople can take credit for having achieved 
and maintained a very substantial increase in production. 

When war was threatening, and in’ good time, we took all practicable 
steps to increase our stocks of wheat, raising ingredients, packing materials, 
&c., and to increase our packing facilities elsewhere than-in London. 
Looking back it is interesting to note that the one thing we have never 
been short of is wheat, and for that (except for the first few months of 
the war, for which we ourselves had provided) we have to thank the 
arrangements made by the Government and the efforts of the Royal Navy, 
Merchant Navy, and farmers. It is rather in the unspectacular but essential 
details such as paper, cardboard, string, and even gum that our material 
difficulties have at times seemed formidable. In the end none has proved 
insuperable. 


ZONING SCHEME ° 


So far as distribution and transport are concerned, it has recently been 
necessary in the national interest for “zoning” to be applied to the 
self-raising flour trade. In the preparation and initiation of the zoning 
scheme (and, indeed, in many other ways) it has been both our duty 
and pleasure to co-operate to the full with the Ministry of Food. The 
zoning scheme, which is now in operation, inevitably involves some 
disturbance of our trade in view of its national distribution. Fortunately 
we have mills and packing plants in various parts of the country, and, 
thanks to these and to reciprocal arrangements which we have made with 
certain of our friends and competitors, whose help and co-operation in 
this regard I desire to acknowledge, the disturbance is unlikely to assume 
major proportions. 

The report was adopted. 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


THE two hundred and seventy-fourth annual general court of the 
Governor and Company of Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s 
Bay was held on August 6th at Beaver Hall, Garlick Hill, London, E.C. 

Mr. P. Ashley Cooper, the governor, presided. 

The following is an extract from the governor’s statement circulated 
with the report and accounts: ; 

The outstanding features of the accounts are the financial strength of 
the company, the record trading profits, and the high level of taxation 
which absorbs the bulk of these profits. , 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and resolutions 
were passed approving a dividend on the ordinary shares of 4 per cent. 
and a distribution from land sales receipts of 1} per cent., and also the 
repayment of 10s. per share, making £200,000, on the 5 per cent. pre- 
ference capital. . 

The election to the board of Mr. W. J. Keswick was confirmed ; the 
retiring directors were re-elected and the auditors reappointed, and the 
proceedings terminated with.a vote of thanks to the governor, the com- 
mittee, the Canadian committee, and the officials and staff of the company 
and its subsidiaries, wherever located. 
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VIRGINIAS 
RED SQUARES 
A rich, cool, satisfying Vir- 
ginia, ‘Broken Flake’ of 
medium cut. Very cool and 
long-lasting + per oz. 2/11 
BROWN SQUARES 
A finer cut Empire Virginia, 
shredded and toasted. Dark 
in colour, but very soft 
flavour per oz. 2/7 
YELLOW SQUARES 
Similar style of Matured Vir- 
ginia, but made exclusively 
from the best Empire leaf of 
Virginia type - per oz. 2/7 
_ PURPLE SQUARES 
Curlies. The ever popular 
spun-cut, Little disc of 
tobacco ready for the pipe. 
Flavoursome and long-lasting 
+ per oz. 2/7 
* 

MIXTURES 
BLUE SQUARES 
A perfectly balanced mixture 


of finest Virginia and choicest 
Eastern tobaccos. The indoor 


13; 





lt’s pukka gen 


The wallah who put me on to FOUR — a —_ = 
: natural aroma, but not heady. 
SQUARE certainly had the pukka gen on Medium cut - per oz. 2/IL 


baccy. No ‘mouth’ or ‘throat’ however 
much you smoke. Must be something in 


GREEN SQUARES 


A mixture of the old original 


: 4 Scottish ty f di 
what he said about FOUR SQUARE being ftrength asd medium cut, 
a dandy smoke without artifical scent or made from selected Empire 

Beat 6 |~=6pér los. B17 


flavouring. Anyway, from now on it’s 
FOUR SQUARE for me. Six blends to 
choose from— 








FOUR SQUARE Cigarettes 20 for 


FOUR SQUARE 


GEORGE DOBIE & SONS LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 


mel 
Ly 


AED 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Hea ffice : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








Life assurance in war time 


Under most of our schemes we grant 

policies at normal rates with a reduc- 

tion in benefits on death during 
hostilities. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





NTERNATIONAL SPY with inside 
knowledge of whereabouts of King 
Six Cigars is prepared to divulge 
this valuable information to the 
highest bidder. King Six Cigars are 


ls, each, 
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PERSONAL 


NICE selection of Mode! and Toy Railways, electric, 
d \ cidckwork and steam, all gauges, also Meccano and other 
Construction Outfits, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above if in good condition, give full par- 
ticulars and price required, cheque by return.—BOTTERILLS, 
Models Dept., High Street, Canvey, Essex 

\ NICE selection of Piano Accordions from 12 to 140 
d bass, all in perfect condition, stamp with requirements. 
Will also purchase any of the above if in good condition, 
state make, colour, number of bass, price required, cheque by 
return. —BorreriLLs. Music Dept.. High Street, Canvey, 
Essex. 

YERMALINE RREAD contains much extra nourish- 

> ment. It restores energy, is easily digested, and 
makes delicious sandwiches. Change over and watch your 
health improve. Helps save Shipping, too. Ask Baker, or 
write BERMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1. 

YRIAR PIPE shortage ASTLEY’S, 109 Jermyn 

) Street, London, S.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists. Thor- 
oughly and Hygienically CLEAN and RENOVATE all 
makes of briar pipes: 2s. each (post 6d.). Foul pipes in- 
jure health. Repairs a speciality 

4ANCER SUFFERER. 91/43. Poor man, wife to 
( support, nett income 28/6d. per week, extra nourish- 
ment required; please help. Jewellery gratefully received. 
NATIONAL Society FOR CANCER Rewier,2(S) Cheam Court, 
Cheam, Surrey. 

YONSULTING PSYCHOLOGIST, Francis Sandwith, 

notifies change of address to Westcroft Farm House, 
Carshalton. "Phone: Wallington 3357. 

ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIA- 
| TION appeals for financial help for lady broken in 
health after nursing her brother with angina for 12 years 
Case 245).—Appeal “ S,”” 74 Brook Green, W.6. 

UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
| ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1. 

NVISIBLE MENDING on burnt, torn and moth- 

eaten garments (except Knitwear), in one week. 

Send or call, Bert INvisrete MeENDeRS. Lrp., 73 (K) 
New Bond Street W.1. 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 

4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N. McFartane (C) 
The Study. 906 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

UAKERISM.—Information respecting the Faith and 
Q Practice of the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the FrreNDS HoME SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 

YEFRESH YOURSELF in English 
| \ + Descriptive List (6d. post free) 

of 160 INNS and HOTELS. 

Propie’s REFRESHMENT House AssOcIATION, LTD. 

St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. 

‘ANITATION NEEDED QUICKLY? Ready for in- 
s stant installation, ELSAN Chemical Closet needs NO 
DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. Approved by Govt. 
Depts. Maintains hygienic standards in_ thousands of 
COUNTRY HOMES, Air-Raid Shelters. Hostels, Camps, 
Public Shelters. Guaranteed odourless, germ-free, safe. 
Models for every purpose, at moderate prices.—Write, en- 
closing 1d. stamp, for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to 
Essan Co. (Dept. 254/33),$1 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 

*{HORT STORY WRITING.—Send 4d. in stamps for 
s “Stories that Sell Today” (a special bulletin) and 
prospectus of world-famous postal course.—THE REGENT 
INstrTuTE (Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8. 

‘|. HERE’S hardly a house in the Country that doesn’t 

I bold some used X-Ray or Camera films. These are 
required for national purposes and will help GUY’S HOS- 
PITAL. London Bridge, S.E.1 


Tue UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LTD. 


More than 100 years’ Banking experience linkirig the 
United Kingdom and world centres with Australasia. 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand 
and correspondents in all parts of the world. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
West End Agency: 15 Carlos Place, W.1. 


Country. 
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KERFOOTS 

MEDICATED 

PAS THLLES 
embodying the 
manufacturing 
experience of 


eighty years 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 




















< ae TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard’s 
Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. $306-7-8. 
\ ‘THERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TO-MORROW ? 
Fresh blood is needed in journalism and literature. 
Develop your latent talent in your spare time with the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. HALF 
FEES. Special courses in Journalism. Short Story and 
Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays. Personal tuition. 
No time limit—Free advice and Booklet from Prospectus 
Dert., L.S.J., $7 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Mus. 4574. 
E REPAIR YOUR OLD SHIRTS without coupons. 
If “ Trubenised’’ brand collars made from tail, 
one coupon for two collars.) “Details from Resartus Lrp. 
Sarda House, 183/9, Queensway, London, W.2. 


\ TITH each stride towards the final stamping out of 
Tuberculosis, the Brompton Hospital is rendering you 
more secure from this insidious disease. Please help with a 
donation and Remember Brorgpton in your will. — THE 
‘TREASURER, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 
wa WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or 
offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 
25 59 PIT PONIES. Essential war-workers always 
9 below ground. Government control of 
mines should guarantee all work only one shift per day 
and more mechanised mining to replace them. Con- 
tributions welcomed. THe Pit Pontes’ PROTECTION 
Socrety, 69 Carlton Hill, London, N.W.8. 











THE INDEX 
is Now Ready 


To VOLUME 170 of + 
“THE SPECTATOR” 


One shilling and sixpence for each copy should wT 
enclosed with instructions and addressed to :— 
INDEX DEPT., “ THE SPECTATOR,” LTD., 

99, GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.‘, ENGLAND. 
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COMFORT 
4 Dictionary definition:— 


“ To cheer revive, ease 
freedom from annoyance. a 
satisfaction '’ in short 


CREST HOTEL, 


CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX, 
(Ashley Courtenay recommended.) 


quiet enjoyment 
subject of 











EDUCATIONAL 


A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. 
4 For particulars apply Box No. A.893. 
. OrrictaL YEAR Books. 

pen and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS Year Book 

(Boys). By post ris. 1d. 
. o~ we (PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By pos 
s. 1d. 

Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls. 

Deane & Sons, Lrp., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1, 
TS DILYS AJAX SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, ag 

Devonshire Street, W.1. (WELbeck 2948), gives 
thorough and practical training. Individua! tuition. In- 
tensive or part-time courses if desired. 
5 HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
J Principal: Mrs. E, E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.) 
First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from :—Sscrs- 
TARY, Heath House, Clungunford. Craven Arms, Shropshire, 
hit ed OF ABERDEEN 


SESSION 1943-44. 





The Winter Term for all Students will open on Tuesday, 
19th October, 1943, except Engineering Students entering 
on their Third year of study, who will commence on 
Tuesday, 28th September, 1943. 

NOTE :—All Male Students (including those entering 
the University for the first time in October) other than 
those already enrolled in the Medical Unit of the Senior 
Training Corps, must report at the Headquarters of the 
Senior Training Corps or University Air Squadron at 
9 a.m. on Tuesday, 12th October, 1943. 

i. J. Burcuart, Secretary. 





EXHIBITIONS 
LEX REID & LEFEVRE LTD., 1a, King Street, 
£ S.W.1, Summer Exhibition and Recent Paintings 
by Jo Jones. Daily 1o-5.30. Saturdays 10-1. 
RTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE.—Part Two. 
£ Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture. LEICESTER 
GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10-5.30, Saturdays 10-1, 





APPOINTMENTS 


None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below relates 
to a woman to whom the Control of Engagement Order, 1943, 
applies. 


‘OOD cook for senior staff hostel in industrial town, 

X To work under manageress and live in. Domestic 
help provided. Full board and salary. First-class refer- 
ences essential.—Box No. A897. 
—— required for Higher Staff Hostel in 
i industrial town. Accommodation furnished or 
unfurnished. Full board, salary, domestic assistance and 
reasonable leisure. Husband would be accommodated if 
married couple. First-class references essential.—Box A896. 





STUDY AT HOME FOR A UNIVERSITY DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects a Universi 
Degree is a good thing to have You con obtain a ow ~ 
University Degree without “going into residence” or 
attending lectures It is necessary only to pass three 
exams. You can do all your reading for these at home and 
in leisure hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(established 1894). Conducted Sy a staff of 50 Graduate 
Tutors Wolsey Hall courses have enabled hundreds of 
men and women to acquire Degrees and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS from C. D. Parker, 
M.A., LL.D., Dept. B 20, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 





BRAIN POWER. 


& CUPER-PELMANISM” is the term used in 

a national daily paper when describing the 
new revolutionary method of mind and memory 
training by W, Ennever, the founder of 
Pelmanism. Assures full benefits in half the 
time, at a fraction of the former cost. Inclusive 
fee 25/- for postal course. Pamphlet free.— 
W.J,. Ennever, 57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 











ICTORIA 


AUTHORS, 





FOR ALL NEW BOOKS&STANDARD 

TOPICAL BOOKS, 

TECHNICAL WORKS, DETECTIVE 
STORIES, FICTION. 


ST. 





OOKSHOP 


All books reviewed or advertised in this paper are in stock. 


Call personally or post your order to— 


129, Victoria’Street, S.W.1. 








"Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, aad published by Tut Srectrartor, 





Printed in Great Britain by St. Ciements Press, [Crp., 
Ltp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, August 13, 1943, 
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